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Introduction 


As a young reader i was fascinated by diaries, journals, notebooks of all kinds. Perhaps part 
of that attraction was that they seemed a way of telling your own story, remaking the world 
as you went on. “They” never have the final say in your journal. 

I grew up in a family that was shattered by mental illness and writing in a journal 
was a discipline and a way of keeping myself together; proof I could build an independent 
life. I was never big on recording my most intimate feelings or expressing myself. For me, 
the journal existed to help me let go and move beyond the emotional, interior world. I was 
so much mote interested in recording the flora and fauna of the mundane. Daily life was 
exotic to me. 

From the 1980s and on into the Naughts, I wrote in a journal, which I eventually 
transcribed into electronic format as a project to keep me occupied during the Covid-19 
pandemic lockdown. At first it felt like a self-indulgent pastime, certainly a little irrelevant 
considering world-events, but as I continued I started feeling maybe there was some value 
to the project. I decided to preserve them as archives, format them as PDFs and release 
them onto the Internet where anyone can search, download and use any of the material for 
projects of their own. 

To me, this journal is really an archive, portrait of an era as seen by one insignificant 
person. It’s the insignificance that is truly key here. I love the archives and records of the 
invisible lives that accumulate into social zeitgeists. Being a journal, it’s hit-and-miss what I 
wrote about, or had time to write about. Huge chunks of my life never made it to the page 
while there may be hundreds of words devoted to a movie I enjoyed on a hot summer 
night. I have not added any narrative arc or changed names to keep the journal as intact as 


possible. 


In such a long time span the journal volumes reveal a generation trying to find their way in 
the world; me and so many of my friends and acquaintances working contract jobs, going to 
community colleges to learn vocational skills. Spoiler alert: societal change, turbulence, 
employment issues, generational conflict were just as strong then as they are now. While 
transcribing the journals I also became fascinated by the rhythm of daily life, how periods 
of calm so often erupt into times of intense change. 

I have taken the original journals and reformatted them into chronological years 
that begin in January and end in December, and I have included a synopsis with each one to 
provide a little context. I preserved as much as possible the style and quirks of the original 
handwritten journals and only employed some light editing to correct place names, and 
obvious mis-spellings. 

These volumes are meant for anyone who is interested in the 1980s and 1990s, in 
archives, in the lives of young people trying to find a place in the world, in personal 
impressions of socio-economic-cultural events. This, of course, includes the introduction of 
the Internet to our daily lives. Please feel free to browse, reuse, recycle any of this material 


for your own projects. After all this time I still believe information wants to be free. 


Vol. 13, 1993 

Inlaws, outlaws and matriarchs — Last movie at the Rialto — Five Year Plans — Fighting for 
casual rights at McGill University — I get a new job at CP Rail — From academia to the 
corporate world — Televised talk between Trudeau and Gorbachev — The nomadic quality 
of theatre in Montréal — Aftermath of Chernobyl — Internet networking and neo-Platonism 
— Free day at the museums — A walking tour of Jewish Montréal — A bloody thesis defence 
— On Friday the 13" a black cat kicks off a chain of events leading to homeownership — 
Windjammer adventure in Maine — An election just before Halloween — Adapting to the 
suburbs — The eternal verities of Windsor Station — The Christmas travel circuit — Job cuts 


at CP Rail. 
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Jan. 4 

The most interesting evening [ve spent in a long time was at Fred’s mother’s house. Fred 
and I had gone to visit Oma since she will be returning to the Netherlands on Thursday. 
Oma was sitting on the couch and beside her was a Martha Gellhorn book. Oma had 
underlined sections in pencil and was taking notes. She also had a twenty page report, or 
term paper, written by someone in a psychology program in the Netherlands. Someone had 
chosen Oma as a case study and these pages lying beside her were of her life story — all in 
Dutch. Oma said she is only making three copies of this paper to give to people. Again, 
this sense of her desperately wanting people to know and understand her yet also having to 
be in control, parcelling out her life story the way she parcels out her belongings and gifts. 
Oma has been misunderstood in her life and she doesn’t quite know who to trust. This 
aspect is as big a part of her as the pioneer, the explorer or the Renaissance woman who 
has so many interests. Darkness and light, fire and shadow. 

Also beside Oma was a black journal she kept when she was much younger. I 
recognized a younger mote fluent version of her handwriting. The first page contained the 
name “Enna” followed by her birth and death dates. Turns out that Enna was Oma’s third 
child, the daughter who died in 1934 while playing on the beach at Domburg. Fred didn’t 
know many details surrounding Enna’s death, but we both heard from Aunt Lynn that 
Oma never got over it. Lynn told us Oma’s bedroom was a shrine to Enna. Oma has never 
mentioned her to us. Once when Fred was very young, on a family trip to the Netherlands, 
his mother and Oma stopped at a cemetery. He and his brothers remained in the car and 
both women returned in tears. His mother said they had visited Enna’s grave, but said 
nothing else. Since Fred has a cousin named Enna, he was very confused, and it was years 


before he found out about this other Enna. 


Oma has decided she was wrong not to talk about Enna and the grief she felt and still feels. 
She talked about the people who didn’t understand, the ones who said, “at least you have 


> 


other children,” or “at least you have your son,” as if a child is something that can be 
replaced. Oma is 92 and has never before talked about Enna like this, or about the hurt 
caused by other people. She has never worked it out and neither has anyone else in the 
family, especially her daughter, Marria. Marria was extremely resistant to anything Oma said 
about Enna and grief. Marria’s expression was obstinate, verging on belligerent. 

Oma was describing to Fred and me how special Enna was when suddenly Marria 
got out of her chair and started fiddling with her VCR. Then she very disruptively 
proceeded to pay Fred back for a newspaper he had brought her! He snapped at her, but to 
me it was obvious that Marria couldn’t handle the conversation. She couldn’t come out and 
tell her mother that perhaps it wasn’t easy living in the shadow of this ideal, “special” 
daughter who had died so young. Marria couldn’t express any of this in an honest or direct 
way but instead acted it out in this disruptive, attention-seeking, very juvenile way. And, in 


> 


spite of Oma’s “new policy of openness,” she has never said one word about her son’s 
death. Uncle John was conspicuously absent from the conversation about death. 

After all this, Marria and Oma started arguing about “foreignness.” What a pair of 
yentes with their ceaseless arguing! Marria said she had never felt very Dutch and when she 
returned to the Netherlands from Columbia University, she felt like a foreigner. Then I saw 
the way Oma negates Marria’s feelings. “No you didn’t,” Oma said. “You couldn’t possibly 
be a foreigner in Holland. It’s not possible.” I said I thought I could understand what 
Marria was trying to say, it sounded interesting and I wanted to hear more. Well, Marria 
came alive, expressive, engaged rather than disruptive. 

She said she had only gone to school in Holland for a few years. Opa (her father) 
was transferred by Phillips to Spain and she went to a German school. She said she missed 
all the formative courses in Dutch history and literature, knew nothing about Dutch culture 
before going to the States. This sounded a lot like something Sharon told me about her 
ESL students. 


Sharon teaches kids who come to Canada, who have no foundation in the language or 
culture of their home country, which means there is a huge gap in their skills before they 
come to English. Sharon told me you can’t make any assumptions about their knowledge 
or cognitive abilities. They can’t approach English because they never went through the 
parallel stages in their original language. This leaves them without any foundation. 

Marria described her lack of foundation in Dutch and then once she arrived at 
Columbia, “I was pulled into a group of people who said, ‘Join in, be one of us, we are the 
best. We’re the end of the road!”’ When she returned to rejoin her family in Holland, she 
found she couldn’t just go there and resume her life there, because in so many ways she 
never had a place there, having missed all the things you usually learn in school. (Including 
socialization?) She has often sneered at arts and humanities programs and sounds so proud 
of not knowing any history. But now I feel I know the story behind it. Her lack of 
knowledge is a really unsettling force in her life and it has made her feel like an outsider 
and foreigner. And of course, that would be why she went into the sciences, her major 
being physics. 

She told a story of how she had gone into a paint store in Holland to find some 
paint she could use on a metal surface. All the paint cans said was “Best Paint,” and the 
store-keeper thought she was odd because she had expected to find informative labels. 
Then she told some stories about her student days at Columbia and said something very 
passionate and revealing. “I was expected not to fail so I wasn’t going to fail, no matter 
how much hard work it took.” 

Before we left, Oma embraced us. She told me she loved me, and had from the day 
she met me in Montebello. I can’t remember one single thing I said or did on that weekend 
but something must have gone right. Later Fred told me the Oma had once told him that 
she met all the spouses and fiancé(e)s of all her grandchildren, mostly out of a sense of 
duty, and these meetings weren’t very interesting to her although she pretended otherwise. 
She told Fred that meeting me had been special, she really liked me and had a good feeling 
about me. She liked me better than Kathy because Kathy tried too hard while I was just 
myself. Of course I know that liking me is a very political thing for Oma to do within the 
family. It’s typical of her to take the side of a black sheep just to get a rise out of everyone 


else (especially Marria). But Pll take it. It’s good to have a champion! 


6K 


Lunch with Cynthia at Cours Montréal. Her nemesis, Suzy Slavin (SS is back, complete in 
faux tribal regalia and custom-built broomstick.) We griped about her lack of social skills, 
her boorishness and especially her total lack of interest in Circulation, a department she is 
heading only to pad her resumé. We ran into Gail and Ravil, who were lunching just 
around the corner from us. They were celebrating Ravil’s excellent marks in library school 
His lowest mark was a 79%. I also heard that Ravil received a letter of reprimand from 
Andrew Large, director of the MLIS program, for missing a few classes. Ravil is doing this 
program full-time while retaining his full-time job and coping with three step-sons. I don’t 
know who was angrier; Gail, Ravil or me. The oblivious entitlement! So glad I didn’t enter 
this program. The complete bubble these profs live in and the ignorance of real life would 


have driven me insane. 


6K 


Serials meeting. Starting in two weeks, Terry and I will be sent down to the Current 
Periodicals room on the second floor to work two hours a day. Dana and Eva will be sent 
up to the sixth floor to kardex. The Five Year Plan will be set in motion, comrade. These 
meetings are so awful, just power struggles between Terry and Lynne Murphy. The rest of 
us just sit there. Today Terry and Lynne tore strips off each other. The fracas was triggered 
when Lynne said we were to continue reporting to her. “I am still your department head, 
not Nola, not Carl or anyone else.” Terry, who has been talking a lot to Nola lately, 
probably took personal offense at this — and knowing Lynne, it was likely a warning 
directed at him. 

He then spoke very passionately about how Lynne did not communicate with him, 
how she was not accessible. He said he was supposed to be work-flow supervisor but she 
never discussed any of the changes with him. Lynne counter-attacked, said she was more 
accessible than most department heads, her door was open, etc. She told Terry he was 
twisting her words, that he had to stop reading things into her instructions that aren’t there 


and flying off the handle at things that don’t matter. 


6K 


Terry and I have developed a repertoire of signals. We make air raid and submarine siren 
sounds whenever Lynne rustles into our area. When one of us hums or whistles at the 
terminal we instantly know something has happened. Terry (and this is according to him) 
was called into Lynne’s office and told to “shut up and stop spreading rumors.” One day 
he was talking to Nola at the mail table and Lynne walked by. Immediately he started 
saying, “The rain in Spain falls mainly on the plain.” I just found this so unexpected and 
funny I started laughing. Then he laughed. Later Angela told me they could hear our 
laughter on the other side of the room, and we sounded like two conspirators. I thanked 
her profusely for telling me that. It does seem is if our humour is like sticks of dynamite 
and they are piling higher every day and the fuse is growing shorter. I cannot get drawn too 
far into this. Terry would be the first person to throw me to the wolves and I know this. 


So, sincere thanks to Angela for the head’s-up. 


eK 


But McGill is also an entite world and there are also so many pleasures. Jokes with Gregory 
at the Treats in Cours Montréal, lunch with Gail and Cynthia, swapping howdys with 
Diane Cassidy in the Redpath passage, catching up on the McLennan ref gossip with Pam, 
overhearing Cynthia tell Scott, “Just do as the ancient Romans did ...” And of course all 


those wonderful periodicals. 


Jan. 17 

Saw my last movie at the Rialto. Another casualty of the recession. Every service 
association is in trouble and increasingly dependent on public donations and fund-raising. 
Trouble is, no one has that much money. McGill is canvassing its own staff for money (not 
being very successful when it comes to the provincial government), using all sorts of 


propaganda and blackmail. 


Lynne Murphy asked me to tell her if union activity is occurring during work time. Of 
coutse it is. Just step into Michel Morin’s binding department — he’s president of 
MUNACA. I told her I wouldn’t do that. They want to bust the union so they can decrease 
employee pay and benefits. Pve seen some truly bizarre fund-raising letters written by 
department heads to their staff. Oddly enough, McGill University is pretty far down on my 
charitable donations list. 

I would certainly rather help raise money for the Rialto. Very upsetting to think Pll 
no longer be able to sit in this gorgeous “Mitteleuropean” theatre with its phantom-of-the- 
opera balcony and long, deep staircases to the bathroom. The film was Léo/o by Jean- 
Claude Lauzon, who did Un Zoo du Nuit. Same gorgeous photography and imagery. Seen 
through the eyes of the boy Léo, there was a fluid linking of reality and fantasy, verging on 
stream-of-consciousness. Scenes of working-class Montréal, ruelles and balconies, dark 
corridors in old apartment buildings, Tom Waits music. I had long dreamed of making a 
film of Montréal and setting it to Tom Waits music. Lauzon seemed to have read my mind. 

The casting was interesting, possibly symbolic. Ginette Reno played the mother and 
Pierre Bourgault played the tresearcher/scribe who was ensconced in an interior which 
looked like a cross between cathedral and Bibliothéque Nationale. I interpreted it as a 
fantasy of the little boy crouched in the corner reading the only book in the impoverished 
apartment, by the refrigerator light. Although on a literal level, the ending is extremely 
bleak, I saw the end appearance of this historian/scribe as a guarantee of Léo’s survival, the 
reappearance of an indomitable dream during his darkest hour. I interpret it this way 
partially because Pierre Bourgault played the role of historian. 

Was Bourgault as historian/scribe a glimpse of the future of Québec? A harbinger 
of the Quiet Revolution and the awareness of its own history? Pierre Bourgault is a very 
well-known intellectual, actor and sovereigntist. In the film, his character keeps the notes as 
collective memory even as the film records Léo’s bleak present. Have I read too much into 
it? I don’t think so — not if you have Pierre Bourgault in this role. Scenes of madness and 
humiliation. Magic realism, but a Québec magic realism rooted in the balconies, staircases, 
Duplessis madhouses and institutional schools, which look just like the madhouses. This is 
the Québec I wasn’t born into, that doesn’t exist in my memory, interiors I have never 


lived in and can glimpse only through films like this. 


Jan. 19 

Five Year Plan meeting, comrade. No sense of irony at McGill. The goals set for each 
department were revolutionary. Collections Development is to develop the best and most 
appropriate collections. Serials is to do the same, and try dealing with soaring serials prices. 
Reference was to disseminate information in the timeliest manner possible using available 
technologies. And so on. I may not have an MLIS, but it seems to me that these 
departments have been set up to do these things all along. 

Then there was a huge meeting of library assistants in the faculty ballroom. We 
were all divided into groups with a leader to write key points made by the group. I was the 
only casual in the room. I am almost always the only casual present at these functions and 
very much a minority voice. Neither Management nor MUNASA will speak for me, and I 
am the only representative of an entirely too large, voiceless group at McGill. I went to this 
meeting to speak out against the treatment of casuals and insist that all casual positions, 
especially those on the 6" floor be made legitimate term positions. I learned that what 
McGill does is not illegal, they always manage to cover their asses through loopholes, 
technicalities and switching project codes. Dorothy Gowen from Law dominated my group 
and her anti-McLennan bluster took up too much time. She was a good leader though and 
I did manage to speak my piece and got treatment of casuals and the need for a casual 
policy on our agenda. 

After an hour and a half all the groups gathered back in the ball room and each 
leader read out their group’s points to Eric Ormsby, Frances Groen and John Hobbins. I 
was vety pleased to hear Francisco speak. He and his group came out with a blistering 
attack on casual policy, better than what I had managed to achieve. I then spoke up as the 
sole casual in the room. I said term positions come up and internals take them because they 
want a change. This is completely understandable and I stressed that I would do the same. 
However, the system as it is now, means that to change, an LA has to take a term position. 
This takes jobs away from the casuals already working these jobs, accruing all the skills and 


experience. In short, people who deserve to have those jobs. 


I was aware of an angry buzz around me but I continued. I said that job rotation could be a 
solution to both employee change and casual exploitation. Permanent and term employees 
are far too compartmentalized and should be able to switch jobs, etc. Francisco applauded 
and Fran Groen said it was a good point, and at least pretended to write it down in her 


notebook. 


eK 


Fred began archery lessons. Rather appropriate for a Sagittarius. 


Feb. 2 

Met Terry Byrnes about a revision of “Almost Familiar.” I was hoping to have this 
story revised and ready for Ray Beauchemin’s anthology but TB wasn’t happy with the 
revisions. He asked if it was an important story to me and then said he could tell by the 
way it was written, the issues I was struggling with. The struggle showed in the writing. 
Then we realized the revisions he wants will make me miss the deadline for spring 
graduation. My options are putting together the material I do have, which is pretty 
much ready, or applying for another six month extension. We both preferred the six 
month option and he’s already referring to the thesis as “the book.” He talked with the 
grad secretary and with Prof Sheps, the program director. He said I have his full 
support for an extension (good, as this is his idea) and Sheps’s as well. I have to submit 
the proposal and a letter to the department ASAP. 

He said he didn’t have any sense of the characters as a couple, doing anything 
physical and that the dialogue is too brittle and “jokey.” I agree with the comments. I’m 
not happy with the dialogue, and nothing bores me more than trying to come up with 
physical descriptions for characters. The story set in Ontario contained far better 
scenes of a couple interacting. In this story I did spend too much time on Eva’s 
relationship with her environment. Czechoslovakia was clearly drawn, but the third 


point of the triangle, Richard, wasn’t. 


Then TB said something interesting about comedy and theatre, which I hadn’t thought 
of at all. He always comes up with something unexpected. He said there was a strong 
theatrical component in the story, which could be brought out. Also, the notion of the 
holy fool. Eva as holy fool? But that would work beautifully with Prague, a city of holy 
fools. 

Then we ended up talking about that long-ago 220 workshop, the one in which 
I went to the student advocate to have him fired. I always felt bad about that episode, 
and completely manipulated by stronger personalities. I had always wondered what had 
happened to him and if he knew the role I had actually played. It seems as if we’ve both 
circled around and around that workshop for a long time. Every time I’ve ever met 
with him he has mentioned that workshop but never coming out and saying why it had 
such an impact on him. Obviously it didn’t affect his job. There is also no way I could 
have even entered the MA program without his approval. This time I was ready to tell 
him, “Stop beating around the bush. Take your best shot at me.” 

He said it had bothered him for a long time. He hadn’t realized so many people 
in the class were alienated by Joyce Arduini. Over half the class signed our petition. I 
know that because I had recruited them, I was the reason at least three of them signed. 
I told him I knew something was building up just because of the way the seating 
arrangement shifted in that class. All the non-aligned people (like me) shifted farther to 
the back leaving TB, Joyce and one other person isolated at the front. TB was very 
upset at not having noticed that. 

I asked if the advocate had ever spoken to him. He said she had, and that a 
letter had been put in his permanent record. The letter claimed he had stifled the 
creativity of his students, and allowed a student to take control of the class. He made 
one of his devastating jokes about Joyce being his “trained rottweiler.” I admitted I was 


the only one who spoke to the advocate. No one else had shown up. 


Terry said he had been so surprised by the letter because class evaluations were done 
around Christmas and he had received excellent evaluations. No one said a negative 
word about him. I found that extremely interesting considering how Judy, Doreen and 
Linda complained about him to me. I remember how they kept telling me how good I 
was. I used to get scrawled notes left in my binder telling me to ignore Joyce and Terry 
Byrnes. They kept telling me I was a real writer, they were “investing” in me, I would 
become rich and famous and I could not let them down. I was so gullible, so easily 
manipulated then, and also that I had sold myself short by lapping up all that flattery 
and obligating myself to them. Really, some students thought they were real writers and 
were angry about receiving C grades. I was not fighting a good fight. 

I told Terry that I remember that the class really started breaking up midway 
through second term, after the the Christmas evaluations. He told me that the C 
students who had their papers re-evaluated received Cs the second time around too. He 
said he read something one of them had written later, and how it sounded as if she 
thought the whole world was against her. Sounds like Judy. I said I had been used and 
when he asked how so, I said it was because of my grade. He nodded, then said he has 
never let a student dominate the class since that workshop, even when that student 
agrees with him. He now distances himself from aggressive students in his classes. As 
for me, I try not to let other people speak for me, to not let myself be manipulated by 
stronger personalities for the sake of flattery or a sense of false belonging. I also 
learned that I need to show some courage and take a stand for myself. This was my 
work and I sold out any control over it, letting it be used by people with axes to grind. 
On my way out, I joked about not usually trying to get professors fired. Terry laughed 
and said, “Who knows? Maybe my life would be better.” 


10 


Feb. 3 

Another job interview, this time with Carol Lacourte and Véronique Leblanc at CP 
Rail. CP Rail is at Windsor Station and I scuttled through the endless low-ceilinged 
brown passages at Bonaventure Station that connect the entire business district, from 
Windsor Station to Central Station, Place Ville Marie, Place du Canada. Mole world. 
Walking through Windsor Station was like walking across a tundra, a vast expanse of 
space, sounds echoing, very cold. There was a hockey exhibit, iconic pictures of hockey 
players, distorted roar of perpetual replays of famous games. Patty would love this. 
Odd mixture of business people and men there to see the exhibit. I was early, as always, 
and sat by a statue outside the door to the Business Information Services, a statue of an 
angel bearing a soldier to heaven. The combination of this old station, the business 
people, hockey fans, Victorian sentimentality, the vastness of the space, distorted 
echoey sounds were all very surreal. 

Carol Lacourte, the head of Business Info Services, is very interesting. Tiny, a 
little stooped. Vivid red hair, kind blue eyes. Véronique is the reference librarian and 
reseatch specialist. She is also small and looks both intelligent and humorous. Best of 
all they seemed genuinely interested in my CV. The first question Carol lobbed at me 
was, “Tell me something about yourself.” Inner groan, but I trotted out my library 
experience and variety of positions, but she said she already had that info on the CV. 
So I then talked about getting a Master’s degree and the thesis. They both seemed very 
interested in that. Carol also asked if I followed current events, and what newspapers or 
journals I read. McLennan Library serials department? I aced that question! It felt as if 
everything that was held against me at McGill were the very things that appealed to 
them the most; my education and versatility. No disapproving looks, no warnings or 
lectures about being over-qualified. 

I wasn’t pleased with my performance though. They were very nice and the 
questions they asked were good ones, very professional. I was asked to write out a 
business letter to a hypothetical client (in English) and I flubbed it. I left, feeling I had 
blown it. A stupid business letter. Trudged back to McLennan, contemplated asking 
Cynthia and Gail to have lunch with me . 
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Feb. 4 

As soon as I arrived at work Terry T told me a very nice woman had called for me, and 
she would call back. When I went downstairs to deliver the green bag to the H Ross 
box, I ran into Jane. She gave me a radiant smile and greeted me in a way that seemed 
as if she knew something I didn’t know. I was on pins and needles until Carol Lacourte 
called again to tell me I got the job at CP Rail. I start on Monday. She reassured me I 
had given a good interview and had beaten out nine other applicants. She had called 
Lynne Murphy and Jane and got glowing references from both of them. 

I went to tell my friend Susan and then told Lynne Murphy I got a job at CP 
Rail and would be starting on Monday. I guess she needed to feel she was still my boss 
and needed to give me bosslike advice. She told me I jumped to conclusions, obviously 
a reference to Lei getting the serials position I had worked so long. I made no apologies 
for that. I really do think I was wronged. 

She made a curious half-joking remark about how I changed my karma when I 
changed the lay-out of the desk (which was Ivan’s desk). But it does feel that way. She 
said something ended, getting a job like this now, and I definitely agree with that. 
Something has ended and it does feel karmic, as if I am finally allowed to leave McGill. 
I’ve finally paid whatever karmic debt I was paying off here. I told Lynn it might be a 
good sign for the economy too, because I hadn’t given a good interview. I speculated 
that maybe people are taking chances again and not going for the perfect company 
type. Lynne said Carol Lacourte had just seen through the interview. After the talk, I 
made a grand tour around the library, telling various people about the new job. Reality 


hasn’t set in yet. 


Feb. 5 

Hardest last day I’ve ever gone through. Everyone on the 6" floor came over to 
congratulate me. Jadwiga made me cry at the mail table. She talked about seeing my 
happiness through tears, and when I said I couldn’t help showing my feelings she told 


me to never stop, that I was “blessed in my openness to life.” 
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Susan, of course, was happy for me. She embraced me, gave mw a lovely card and a 
McGill coffee mug. All day I received cards, gifts, hugs and kisses, a bouquet of flowers 
from Jadwiga. Twenty-five people took me out for lunch: the Serials department, 
Susan, Rosa, Dana and Eva from the periodicals reading room. My official gift was a 
coffee-table book of poetry by Edna St Vincent-Millay accompanied by photographs. 
Lynne Murphy had selected it. 

Susan told me Terry T had come to her and said, “What am I going to do 
without my Lesley?” He was really sweet to me. At the end of the day he kissed me on 
both cheeks and actually thanked me for all the work I did. He wrote in my card: 
“Leslie, I will really miss you and it was a pleasure working together — wishing you the 
best in your new job. Terry.” This is a real honour. I have seen some of the truly 
bizarre and petty things he has scrawled in people’s cards. Very often he only writes his 
initials “TT.” I know what this means, and as usual he knows that I know. All day I 
alternated between crying and being choked up with emotion. I went out through the 
turnstiles, not doing a soft-shoe shuffle or a Moonwalk, as I had imagined, but in tears, 
laden with gifts, bouquets, desk contents into a snowstorm worthy of Trudeau’s 


famous walk. 


Feb. 8 

First day at CP Rail — Business Information Services. Felt so strange to walk down that 
Windsor Station tundra, weaving through people coming in from the train, peasants 
layered in clothes, making my way to the little door at the very end of the concourse, 
half-hidden by the statue of the angel holding the dying soldier, very reminiscent of 
McGill. I still can’t believe I have a permanent job or that some day this will seem 
routine. The office itself is a warren with funny little corners, casement windows and a 
very pleasant natural light. The people seem efficient and impersonal but what wouldn’t 
seem that way after working so long on the 6" floor? I was scheduled for two training 


courses; Merlin and Lotus 1-2-3. 
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I really like Véronique Leblanc, the research specialist. Company libraries really break 
down all the old concepts of library work. Instead of librarians, ’n now in a world of 
“information specialists.” Véronique looks, and is, very intelligent and humorous. Elise 
Brais is a technician’s technician, a pillar of strength who knows everything. She is very 
much a head nurse or headmistress kind of person. She is a physically huge person, 
overbearing, blunt and a little dictatorial, but she has everything to teach me and I have 
everything to learn. 

So I will swallow my pride and absorb as much as I can. Elise’s knowledge is 
invaluable because she has risen through the ranks and knows how everything 
functions, from circulation to on-line searching. She is in charge of acquisitions (book 
orders and serial subscriptions for company employees) and has built up her own 
clientele. 

I felt very strange, rootless and nomadic. People have been taking turns sitting 
with me and showing me various aspects of Merlin, and areas of their expertise, but I 
don’t yet have any idea how any of these things fit together. I don’t even have a sense 
of CP as a whole. The bathroom is located down a long hallway in the office part of 
the station. All I can see are entrances, doorways and stairwells. The little Pve seen of 
the company so far looks like offices Pve seen in recent movies that satirize suburban 
life. It makes me think of Toxico, that strange movie I saw a few years ago with the 
businessman father and the red meat. CP Rail seems to be that kind of company. I pass 
men in the corridors who look like TV fathers. ’m really deep in the heart of the 
corporate world, and the world of the previous generation, surrounded by all these 
Wonder Years fathers. 

TPF&C and even the FBDB weren’t corporations like CP Rail. Management 
consulting and business development are fairly new fields that have exploded since the 
1980s. CP is an old-time place and now I know where all those Jack Arnolds come go 
when they leave in the morning. This is the kind of place where Fred’s father would 
have worked. A world I’ve always associated with my parents’ generation, and one I’m 
seeing for myself for the first time. Strange mix of people out on the concourse. Again 
a little unsettling. ’'m either in an isolated office or I am actually out in the concourse 


of a railway station. I really miss being surrounded by students. 
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Rather depressing lunch; mole world of Place Bonaventure. So much smoking. I 
wonder how long this transitional feeling will last. It’s much harder to go from McGill 
to the business world than the other way. Everything is different; reversed. Here, 
dissemination of information is our business and our jobs depend on how mych we 
publicize our services and how much business we can generate for ourselves. This 
depends on how quickly we can “move product,” which is information. When 
Véronique does a search, she not only generates more work for herself, but also more 
interlibrary loans and document delivery, which will keep me very busy. 

Unlike McLennan Library, we have to create the need for the information that 
will keep us employed. It is not an assumption that there has to be a library. There are 
no students here and we have to justify our existence and create a need that might not 
otherwise exist. At McLennan, certainly in technical services, there’s a pervasive feeling 
that the books, the periodicals, the mail will forever come in like a force of nature, self- 
generating and a ceaseless rhythm. To some extent the employees’ role was submerged 
in this cycle. 

At CP we deal with clients, not students, only a small percentage of employees 
who must be convinced they need our services. This rests directly on the individual’s 
ability to produce. The more and better I produce, the more work I generate from that, 
and the mote likely Pll keep my job. At McGill, no matter how hard I worked it never 
seemed to make a difference. The same work would be there tomorrow in the same 


quantity. Two completely different mind-sets. Hopefully I can make the leap. 


eK 


Fred had to go to the 6" floor and ran into Kathy Watt. Everyone swarmed him to ask 
how I was doing. I found out Lynne Murphy had to call a Serials department meeting 
to give them a pep talk. I also heard they had to train two people to do my job. Kathy 
said the department is quiet and dull without me. She also has some news about Ivan 


and I should call her. 
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6K 


I have to submit my thesis proposal and whiny excuse letter to the grad department for 
tomorrow. Terry Byrnes says I have his full support and he has written an official letter. 
I could tell I blew him away when I told him I had a brand new job at CP Rail. I’m still 


as surprised as anyone else. 


6K 


Called Kathy Watt. Good long talk. The big news is that she managed to contact Ivan. 
She got him on the phone around six o’clock. She told him she had the retirement gifts 
to give him and he sounded very angry and bitter. Then when she said I had selected 
them he relented a little and agreed to meet her tomorrow to pick them up. She wants 
me to accompany her and I don’t blame her. I know I’d want a reinforcement. Besides, 


this resolves the last unfinished business from McGill for me. 


Feb. 13 

Gorgeous snowy day in the city. Cars packed into snowbanks like eggs in crates. Met 
Kathy at her apartment, which is full of crafts, knitted things, souvenirs. She hates 
housekeeping as much as I do. Kathy can seem prime and proper on the surface but 
she’s full of surprises. ’'ve always found her very easy to talk to. And no one ever has a 
bad word to say against her — in a department full of hotheads and conflict. She has a 
great sense of humour and an astuteness about people. She is single and very happy 
being single. She used to live in NDG but moved back downtown, bucking a trend, 
because it’s more exciting to be downtown. 

She is also interested in spiritual things, astrology and psychic fairs. Yet 
something else you would never guess from seeing her at work. She says the 
department has become very dull without me. Terry is very subdued. She’s very 
surprised there hasn’t been more conflict between him and Iro, Iro having been 
promoted to the accounting side of serials management. I guessed it was because Terry 
knows what side of the power Iro’s on these days, and he wouldn’t directly challenge 


her. 
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While we waited in the lobby, wondering if Ivan would even show up, she showed me 
some brochures from a spiritual workshop she had attended. These workshops are just 
as schematic and hierarchical as any group, organization or school of study. At this 
workshop they divided people into four categories; feeling, intuitive, visionary and 
spiritual. 

If this group bears any resemblance to astrology, I would bet there’s an implicit 
judgement on these categories and I have just listed them in ascending order. Kathy 
was categorized by this group as a “feeling type” and she identified with that. She says 
she can walk into a room and instantly pick up on vibrations. She is sensitive to her 
environment and considers working with Terry and Lynne very stressful. Honestly, I 
can’t imagine how unfeeling you’d have to be to not find those two stressful. 

We had pretty much decided Ivan had stood us up when he appeared at the 
door. He forgot Kathy’s address and went to the wrong building. Instead of calling her, 
he just kept trying until he found us. He was very surprised and pleased to see me. His 
face lit up with one of his radiant smiles and he said, “It’s good to see you.” Kathy 
suggested we go to the Faubourg for coffee and he agreed to come. 

While Kathy picked up coffee and muffins, Ivan and I found a table. He asked 
me about my writing and then about what I did with my spare time. He asked me if I 
kept a notebook. Kathy found us and she told him about my new job. Ivan was 
surprised and congratulated me. When I said, “I’m free,’ he nudged me, smiled and 
said, “We are both free.” I was so glad Kathy was with us because she is so good at 
making conversation and asking ice-breaker questions. I saw Ivan drink coffee and eat 
muffins. This was notable because he refused to eat anything at work. He would refuse 
any food offered by anyone on the 6" floor. 

Because Kathy thought to ask, I learned his family is all dead, and he had four 
sisters. He said he is working on something in his field, Spanish literature. He doesn’t 
travel any more, “only in my imagination.” While Kathy went for more coffee and 
muffins, Ivan gave me a French literary newspaper he had picked up earlier and 
pointed out articles on de Maupassant and Malraux. Kathy returned and gave him his 
mail from McGill. We both applauded when he tore it up and dropped it in the 


garbage. He was having a good time! 
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I gave Ivan the first present, the book I had found in the museum store, on Islamic 
influences in Andalusia. He unwrapped it and seemed quite touched by it and said, “It’s 
my field.” He started talking about Islamic influences on the Spanish — obviously a 
favourite topic. I felt I had made a good choice. He really liked the card too! Everyone 
had liked the card I chose to go with the book. 

We entered into an interesting, rather odd conversation about spirituality. Ivan 
is so well-versed in spiritual writing and theosophy and says he doesn’t believe in any 
kind of afterlife. He joked that God does play dice with the universe. He did agree that 
there are a lot of mysterious things that happen though, and he told a story of how he 
was walking along Spadina (Toronto), lighting a cigarette, when he looked up and saw 
an object in the sky. He said he didn’t believe it was a UFO but it was something he 
hadn’t seen before and it remained a mystery to him. He said he thought reincarnation 
was a naive attempt to cling to life. I said there were times I can turn off my mind and 
emotions and just feel as one with whatever was around me, and it’s an almost mystical 
experience for me. Ivan said he also experienced that. Then he told a story of a time he 
felt that way — he was standing on the foundation of a bombed building holding a 
machine gun, and he became aware of how fragile life was, the way the silvery blue sky 
matched the silvery light of the machine gun! Could this have taken place in 
Yugoslavia? Terry told me Ivan was from Yugoslavia and kept calling him “the 
stubborn Serbian.” I wish I had felt more comfortable to ask questions about his life. It 
seems as if he might have answered me. 

We parted just outside the Faubourg. Ivan proceeded down Ste-Catherine to 
the international news store to pick up some mote of his Italian newspapers. Kathy and 
I spent a very companionable afternoon wandering through Ogilvies and other stores. 
It was as if we were both under the spell of our time with Ivan, our conversation. 


Kathy and I talked, the kind of easy fluid talk I haven’t experienced in a while. 
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6K 


Storm started late afternoon, sky full of small flakes wafting, swirling then almost 
imperceptibly accumulating, gathering force until it became a full-scale blizzard. The 
world erased, phantom trees, ghost houses, streetlights haloed globes of pale light. It 
was an event. Motorists cautioned not to drive. The street outside my apartment 
window turned into a slalom course, cats stopped in all positions as if playing a game 


of frozen tag. No mote sidewalks. Fragile sky. 


26K 


Went to a reading at the Concordia grad coffee house. Various students in the program 
read. Good to come because it puts my own work into perspective and makes me feel 
better about it. Talked to Bill Chalmers from my “Imaging the Native” class. Bill is 
currently writing his thesis, a novel, and has Terry Byrnes as an advisor. He said TB is a 
“very thorough man,” and word of mouth led him to believe TB would be a tyrant. We 
agreed that if we ever get finished and passed, we'll have something worthwhile, 
though. 

Sometimes I don’t think the Concordia program is daring enough. It seems to 
me that the students aren’t taking enough risks, and they are not encouraged to take 
risks or try new things. Pd like to hear more experimentation with language, more 
arresting images. But it is good to hear other people reading their work and think of 
myself as being among them rather than alone with this thesis, no idea if its good, bad, 


worth continuing. If nothing else, I can now say it’s no worse than anyone else’s work. 


Feb. 24 

Mulroney resigned. Big surprise. ’'ve been expecting it ever since the referendum didn’t 
go his way and Bush lost his election. I am so hoping this is the end of an era and that 
even Muldoon could get that through his thick skull. The man was as petty in defeat as 
he was unendurable in victory. He even echoed Nixon by saying, “You won’t have 


{?2. 


Brian Mulroney to kick around any more 
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Feb. 25 

My real McGill farewell lunch, with Jane, Gail and Cynthia. They took me to the Taj, 
which was where I was taken for that dreadful “Last Supper” with the Serials 
department, after my job was given to Lei. It’s nice to have a real celebration with real 
friends here. Jane gave me a card and I appreciate her comments so much because I 
know she wouldn’t write anything she didn’t believe. Gail is now supervisor at Howard 
Ross and taking the position very seriously. She’ll need all of her integrity and tenacity 
to deal with Louise and Dorothy, but Jane is mentoring her. And you can’t get any 


better than that. 


Match 16 

Stopped in at Howard Ross to look up a journal I was having no luck finding at work. 
Louise was working the desk. I like Louise. She’s friendly, good-hearted, impulsive and 
refreshing in some ways. I saw her once at Peel Métro helping a woman get her stroller 
down the stairs. Her eyes are deep blue, very intense and she uses her gaze as a form of 
power — snake-charming. She gives the appearance of complete candour. But she is 
also a con artist and manipulator. She also lives in a fantasy world. She has been 
covering up and concealing truth for so long I don’t think she knows the different 
between truth and fantasy. For Louise the past either doesn’t exist or it is revised to the 
point where it’s unrecognizable. 

Louise talked about the professor she’s been going out with, Manfred Monty. I 
heard about this through Gail so I know this is true. ’m happy for Louise, very happy 
she’s broken away from Rocky. Louise said, “I was sick of going out with dweebs, you 
know, like Rocky.” But the more disturbing side to Louise’s personality came out 
quickly. It only took her five minutes to find out that I’m doing document delivery and 
ILLs at CP (among many other duties) and that I am the only one who does that job. 
She saw I was photocopying a journal article and it seems as if she thought I was 
scamming the company by doing the copying myself, charging the company and 
pocketing the money. This had never even occurred to me. I simply knew I could find 


that article at Howard Ross and had no intention of charging anyone anything. 
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She started talking about how easily you could do that, and proceeded to outline all the 
ways in which it could be done. Then she said all she needed was a contact in a 
company library. She actually told me to call her in a week when she thought everything 
out and we could have a “business lunch.” I do know from Gail that she is still 
desperately broke. I thought I was immune to Louise’s machinations because she had 
me pegged as a “goody-good.” She thought I was pulling a scam for her to reveal as 


much as she did to me this evening. 


eK 


Gail called and we had a good long talk about our jobs — and about Louise. ’'m so glad 
she called. We’re both struggling with new responsibilities and with Gail I can let it out 
how hard I’m finding it to adjust, how everything is different, etc. I can tell her 
everything without pretending it’s find and I have gone off to live happily ever after. 
Gail told me Louise didn’t submit the February ILL stats to McLennan. Louise lied and 
said she did and that McLennan had lost them. Gail checked with McLennan, then she 
asked Louise to resubmit them. Louise became defensive and then exploded. Louise 
has been stepping out of the library for long periods of time. Gail called her out on it 
one day and Louise concocted one of her stories. Gail actually went downstairs to 
check with the porter and found out Louise had lied to her again. 

Lying to Gail. Not a good idea. Gail confronted Louise about this latest lie and 
Louise exploded again. Gail said Louise has been playing her for a fool. Gail said she 
did not lose her temper with Louise, just sat there very calmly and let Louise hang 
herself with her own filthy language. I can see the deadly look on Gail’s face and I 
know how her voice can become fitm and unshakeable. I would not want to be on 
Gail’s bad side. She is also determined to be a good supervisor. Gail has wonderful 
qualities to bring to the job. She knows how to make people feel comfortable and 
uplifted. The bad things that have happened to her have only deepened her integrity 
and empathy. 
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I still remember something she once told me. She was pregnant with Ravil’s child and 
she wanted this child more than anything in the world. She had always wanted to give 
Ravil his own child. But the pregnancy could have killed her. Gail couldn’t have the 
child. She was in the hospital, in a room with a young woman having an abortion. 

At the time, Gail was completely against abortion. She said she hated that girl 
for wanting an abortion when Gail wanted her own baby so badly. She told me she 
thought this girl was a slut. Then Gail started talking to the girl and learned how 
desperate she was, she had no money, her boyfriend ran out on her. Gail was in tears 
and said she could never feel the same way about abortion again. This is Gail. Her 
humanity shines through her principles. Her wisdom comes through personal 
experience and empathy. 

The problems with Louise have been going on for years. I saw my share of 
them. Louise can’t see her actions have consequences. To her, bad things just happen 
to her. She has no sense of personal responsibility or even basic cause and effect. She 
has no concept of paying dues while Gail has been paying dues all her life. When Gail 
left her first husband, Greg the cop, in California, she had to return to the South Shore 
and start over with her three small boys. She had to move into the apartment over her 
parents and her father was not supportive. She had to get a job. With Gail, you know 
her past, you know what she went through, you feel good whenever good things 
happen to her now. You don’t hear anything like this from Louise. Three summers ago 
when she moved back in with Rocky she wouldn’t even admit it. Gail faces things, 
struggles, wrestles, feels. Louise conceals, covers us, revises and bounces back same as 
evet, as if one day isn’t even connected to the next. 

Gail wrote an official letter of reprimand and had Bob Clarke sign it. He really 
doesn’t want to deal with the Louise situation at all. The reprimand was for leaving the 
library that day. Louise is grieving through MUNASA. Fred, who is now a member of 
L-Council (after having been recruited by Michel Morin, says Louise will likely get off 
on a technicality. But if she does, Gail will become even more determined and the next 
letter will be done according to every rule in the book. Louise apparently told 


MUNASA that she’s being persecuted by someone who was once her friend. 
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26K 


Went to see Krisztof Wodiczko: Projections, an NFB documentary film by Derek May. 
Wodiczko is an artist who has taken his art out of museums to project it on the sides of 
buildings. Transformations of art into life, life into art. Porous boundaries. We see 
monuments, statues, public buildings turned into light, colour, spirit, the human desire 
or concept the monuments are either concealing or negating. Wodiczko imbues these 
monuments, whether a statue in Germany or a bank in Israel, with forgotten meanings, 
reminding us that everything comes from the human mind, heart, body. W’s huge slide 
projectors are really x-ray machines. His swastika on top of the South African embassy 
lasted only two hours before police stepped in. He projected guns onto a Washington 
museum facade on the eve of Bush’s election. A business suit appeared on a statue of 
Frederick the Great, a business suit with a Daimmler Benz symbol on the lapel of the 
suit jacket. It seems as if W is following the tenets of surrealism or dada, his images are 
so startling, playful and pointed. 

In Edinburgh he took slides of street people and projected an images of real 
people onto columns of a crumbling monument. It is especially effective when you 
consider how tourists spend money to go this site to take photos of the ruin. W turned 
this crumbling monument into images of suffering humanity, the people normally 
concealed by these relics of past empires. In Israel he took the concrete sides of a bank 
tower and on one side projected a staff that evoked Moses and Exodus. On the other 
side he projected a slide of a small valise with an immigration visa attached to it. He 
managed to encompass pass history, the bible, Jewish immigration and exile, by using 
only a few well-placed images. I wonder if he used a bank on purpose to subvert the 
horrid old stereotype. 

The scope of these projects is huge; Wodiczko puts in a tremendous amount of 
work to mount each projection. He scours the streets, second-hand stores, etc for 
objects, which he selects and composes to create symbols. He takes slides of these. 
Each image in each slide must be measured as to exactly where it will appear on the 


monument. 
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He makes blueprints of his projections and if he is off, in any direction, the suit 
wouldn’t fit Frederick the Great, the Benz symbol wouldn’t appear on the lapel. He 
also must find places to fit his huge projectors, and places from where he can project 
the images. The swastika in South African was projected from the roof of the Canadian 
embassy. 

I had a great time imagining what I would project onto buildings in Montréal. 
The Aswan Dam on Hydro-Québec headquarters. Of course, McGill would rate its 
own series. A hammer and sickle crowing the roof of the Arts building, oppressed 
workers streaming across the concrete heading into McLennan library, a pickled brain 


in a jar for the Allan Memorial. Thousands of possibilities. 


March 19 

Dinner and a movie with Gail and Ravil. We went to an Indian restaurant on Ste- 
Catherine. Quiet intimate setting. Ravil and I talked about library work. I was surprised 
by how interested I was in the subject, how much I had to say. I could actually 
participate in a conversation about work! I no longer feel inferior listening to other 
people, especially those young than me, talking about their careers. It was only New 
Year’s Eve when I left Ken’s party because I was didn’t feel I had anything to 
contribute, the relief I felt back in the bedroom at Marsha and John’s. Ravil has applied 
for two hobs in the States: One at University of Vermont and one in the NYC public 
library system. The NYC job is looking likely. If he does get it, he’s planning to move 
there by himself, get room and board and commute back to Montréal. He’s used to 
hard work, maybe a glutton for punishment. He married Gail and took on the 
responsibilities of an entire family. He got his BA through years of working circulation 
at Health Sciences while taking correspondence courses through University of 
Waterloo. Now he’s finishing his MLIS while working full time. Not a man who avoids 
responsibility! 
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Ravil reminds me of Ya’acov, both physically and also in some of his jokes. I often 
come close to calling him Ya’acov. Gail said if he does move to NYC, she hopes he 
stays in a Jewish area. She thinks he would be a lot more comfortable with a Jewish 
community than with “his own people.” Gail said she went with Ravil to a Muslim 
fund-raiser for aid to Bosnia-Hercegovina. But instead of mobilizing the community to 
do something about the atrocities there, speaker after speaker stood up to bash Israel 
and the US. Gail was disgusted. I told her I have seen this at many public, or town hall 
events. So many people just want to rant about something they’re against, or something 
they feel has wronged them, rather than work for something positive. 

Ravil’s family is Turkish and in their form of Islam, husbands and wives are not 
separated and they are feeling quite rebellious over the larger more powerful groups 
trying to impose this rule on them. Gail mentioned that the Velis all sit together at the 
dinner table. She has never felt welcomed by the community, or by Ravil’s family. She 
has never once considered converting, not even for Ravil. She faces active hostility and 
some of her own conservative convictions (such as husbands and wives being together) 
go counter to many Muslims and she’s considered an infidel and a home-wrecker! 
Ravil’s mother is still trying to fix him up with a nice Turkish Muslim girl, as if she 
hasn’t ever recognized his marriage to Gail. 

We went to see Howard’s End, a gorgeous movie. The lighting so captured the 
mysterious, uncanny quality of late twilight. The blue flowers were luminous, I could 
practically smell and touch them. They gave me chills. The movie was a fascinating 
study of the roles society imposes on people, how it stunts their relationships and true 
natures. Emma Thompson, Vanessa Redgrave and Anthony Hopkins. You don’t get 
better acting than that. After the movie the four of us walked down to Calories and 


royally indulged ourselves. Such a great evening. 
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March 29 

Went to Leacock Hall to see a televised talk between Trudeau and Mikhail Gorbachev. 
These two men and some other professors and moderators were at the ICC and the 
talk was being broadcast live in Leacock Hall. Everyone applauded when Trudeau 
appeared on screen. Trudeau’s stock has certainly risen since Mulroney’s tenure. I 
enjoyed how he spoke in French at McGill and ’m sure he had something to do with 
why his French wasn’t translated for the Leacock crowd. 

Easy to see why western nations like Gorbachev so much. I have read that 
Russians actually made fun of his provincial Russian and considered him a bumpkin. 
What I saw is how he can work a crowd, the way he can draw an audience of people 
into complicity with him, the way he uses facial expressions, a little quirk to his lips, the 
way his eyes light up, the way he will pound an imaginary podium when he’s really on a 
roll. 

I never knew how close G and Trudeau are in their views of federalism. It 
makes me wonder how much contact the two men have had, how much Gorbachev 
may have been influenced by Trudeau. It seemed like everything Gorbachev said about 
the direction he wanted Russian to go was Trudeau’s own view of federalism. G could 
have been talking about Canada — which is so interesting considering the dramatically 
different histories of the two countries. G’s Russia sounded as uncertain, benign, 
familiar and reassuring as Canada. I wonder how much of this was intentional, directed 
as it was to a Canadian audience. Gorbachev stressed the importance of federalism, and 
of renewing federalism. He even spoke like a Canadian, using terminology like this. 

He said he is not at all happy with nationalists and the break-away republics. He 
became quite emotional when he talked about the coup attempt, said the coup 
occurred before the republics like Ukraine, Lithuania, etc, had a chance to sign a treaty, 
which would have given them independence within federalism. Like Trudeau, 
Gorbachev sees nationalism as political exploitation and opportunism on the part of 
some politicians — and a way of ignoring the violent repression that went on in the 
republics. He did not touch on the political repression that can go along with 
federalism. The War Measures Act, employed by Trudeau, was not mentioned. Pll bet 


Gorbachev would see nothing wrong with it. 
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G seemed to see Ukraine et al as being like Québec within confederation, again 
whitewashing the violence that occurred there. Canada has never had anything like that 
— the FLQ is the only terrorist group coming from any of the provinces in Trudeau’s 
federalist model. G said he wanted to see a strong executive power in Russia, but a 
balance of power between the capital and the states. To govern from Moscow the 
centre had to be very strong. I couldn’t keep track of the number of times he stressed 
the importance of order and stability. Again, similar language but different 
connotations for Canada, our motto being “law, order and good government.” G 
didn’t mention good government. He seems to be a master conciliator, also a master of 
taking opposing viewpoints and uniting them. I can see the tightrope he must have 
walked in the Soviet Union. He also seems very good at taking the moral high ground. 

At one point Trudeau tried to pin him down, to map out differences between 
capitalist and communist systems. G’s response seemed rather idealistic, almost like 
something you might read in a student newspaper, although you know this man could 
not possibly be an idealistic student after going through the soviet system. But he is a 
crowd-pleaser and his presence lends a moral authority to everything he says. No one 
in the Leacock room would disagree when he said, “End of the Cold War rhetoric is 
superficial and populist,’ and also when he said that a true new world order needed to 
break down old false barriers and categorizations (binary oppositions). He made the 
audience laugh quite a few times and often managed to make Trudeau look old- 
fashioned. 

In spit of G’s talk of perceiving new forms of government he has not rejected 
Marxism. Hearing his views on that subject was like reading The Socialist Worker circa 
1989-90. G is still in a stage of restoring and reconstructing communism. He’s a man of 
the recent past, much as Trudeau is, and he really hasn’t changed his essential beliefs. 
He criticized Stalin and defended Lenin. I know from being surrounded with so many 
periodicals that this is the current trend in Marxism. G said Stalin buried ethnic groups 


in federation and this was not what Lenin intended. 
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He said mixed economy is part of the Russian tradition, that there have always been 
farmer associations and systems of leasing and renting land in Russia. He wants to see a 
“master on the land” policy. Then he made one of his most crowd-pleasing remarks: 
“Reforms in China should be done 4 la Chinese, in Russia 4 la Russian. As of 1993, 
reforms have been done a la Harvard.” He also said the Stalinist repressive socialism 
was the only form of socialism that was defeated and that was because it took away all 
the oxygen. “Yeltsin uses Stalinist methods,” he added. 

Ive always admired Mikhail Gorbachev. The man is self-assured in front of a 
camera. He has a level gaze with just the right twinkle of humour. He promotes a very 
palatable (Canadian?) socialism with a human face, has learned words like 
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“privatization” and “federalism.” He gets carried away while speaking, gestures, 
becomes more emphatic but in an endearing way. So interesting to see how he and his 
concept of Marxism has moved with the times and the trends, and how much he 


remains part of the system that molded him. 


April 24 

Went next door to visit Sandra Ronci and bring her the hazelnut decaf we brought her 
from Burlington. She greeted us as always by cheerily saying, “Eat shit and die.” Sandra 
gave birth to David on March 30 so now she and Joe have Philip, Joeson and David: 
three boys in an apartment the same size as ours. But she is indomitable. She really has 
know-how and takes great delight in recounting all the things she can do by herself, as 
compared to her hapless brother and sister-in-law, the “university-educated who can’t 
do anything right.” P’m so used to this — I get it all the time from Boot. 

Sandra has no family — except, of course, Joe and the boys. She’s an only child 
with no cousins, similar to me. This was just a little something she mentioned in 
passing. She likes to say that men are children and women are smarter, born knowing 
how to do things. She used to be a private investigator for an insurance company and 
she still likes to play detective. When she’s angry she can really look deadly. She is 


formidable. Hope to never end up on her bad side. 
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26K 


Went to a play, Eddie and the Electric Project, written and directed by John Wojewoda, 
performed in a cavernous industrial building on St-Laurent. I love the nomadic quality 
to theatre in Montréal, the sense that anything that’s not presented at the Centaur is an 
underground performance. This means you never know what interesting little part of 
the city you'll enter when you go see a play here. We got front row centre seats and I 
soaked up the atmosphere of this great cavernous peeled paint and old wood building, 
which houses a few wholesalers in the upper stories. Lighting for the play mounted on 
pipes coated with scuzz. 

The set-up was very simple, four old wood and glass doors on a bare stage, 
giving me the feeling of a rainy night, silvery light streaking down the panes. Beautiful 
High Church music played in the background. Behind the curtains I could see a monk, 
cigarette butts, and then out from the curtain the strangest dog I’ve ever seen snuffled 
by us — an enormous muffin dog with huge head and pig snout, an fabulous animal 
straight from a medieval manuscript. 

Descended to the bathroom. A toom blocked the fire-trap staircase with a 
scrawled sign “Tenants Only” affixed to it. Down in the bowels of the building, pipes, 
locked doors, crudely painted “Danger” signs and a black “Toilet” sign, which looked 
as dangerous as any of the construction warning signs. I could write a play about this. 
Persephone Goes to the Bathroom. 

For me the ambience was the best thing about the play. Wojewoda had a lot of 
axes to grind and he didn’t focus enough on anything. Eddie is overshadowed by other 
characters and the electric company barely makes an appearance. The heart of the play 
is the terrible repression and violent negation of indigenous identity in Catholic schools, 
the power held by the white upholders of “civilization” over a people they do not 
understand and despise under a thin disguise of compassion. But I found there were a 
lot of free-floating grievances in the play that detracted from the powerful story of 
Jamie, Sally, Father Morris, Brother Thomas and Sister Potts, who I wish had a more 


central role. 
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There was also a strange ethnic strain in the play, which I did not understand. First, the 
caricature of an Eastern European (generic gypsy?) woman who sold Eddie a cheap 
suit. Then Eddie’s adopted father turned out to be a cranky German with (shock) a 
shameful Nazi past and talked about the blood on his hands. Perhaps this was tossed in 
as a link to white cruelty and the strongest symbol of what “civilized” white people are 
capable of. But I felt the writer had evoked something that went beyond the scope of 
the play and the father’s past was completely gratuitous. Something a little lazy about 
once again playing the Nazi card instead of concentrating on our own atrocities. 

I had some problems with the ending, where Sally comes back as a vengeful 
spirit, dressed in white (to indicate “Spirit’”) and wielding a knife. It looked a bit too 
much like a scene from a spatter flick. I also wonder is Wojewoda thought out the 
repercussions of his ending. Sally chooses to return to her people, and not move into 
the priest’s house under his patronage. She freezes to death and her grave is buried by a 
hydro-electric dam (hence the title. This could be seen as a cautionary tale about the 
perils of rejecting white society to return to indigenous origins! It also upholds an old 
stereotype, that the only power indigenous peoples have is through a spirit world, an 
after life. So don’t expect justice in the here-and-now? 

Are Natives not allowed to act in plays or fiction as they do in real life, forming 
alliances, barricades, mobilizing politically? Also, Sally chooses her people and dies her 
tragic death before the electric project is built, thus further removing both the electric 


project but also white culpability from the centre of the play. 


April 30 

Country drive, not far from Lavaltrie. Warm sunny day with patches of spackled snow. 
Yard sales, bazaars and the flea market industry gearing up. Lavaltrie must be the flea 
market capital of the world. They are advertised as garage sales but the stuff they sell is 
obviously new and trucked in for these sales. Very odd old Canadiana. Ashtray 
mounted on a deer’s leg complete with hoof for pedestal. Turning animals into 


ashtrays. Gotta love humans. 
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Paunchy old men firing up their Harleys. Strolled through a cemetery and looked at 
names and dates. Wonderful old French names — lots of Napoléons. Some plots 
contain the remains of entire families with all their names etched into the stone, and 
every so often an O’Brien or a Shaugnessy appears. There really is a strong French- 
Irish connection, even in rural Québec. Tobacco farms bear signs proclaiming that 
smoking is a human right, or “Merci pour fumez.”’ Everyone has a political statement to 
make! 

Found trails resembling the ones through the Ganaraska. Discovered a swamp 
and spent ages watching water beetles, tadpoles, minnows burrowing into and 
emerging from the rich drift of vegetation. Masses of egg spawn clinging to vegetation, 
floating on the surface of the water. Eerie high-pitched throb of frogs. Water bugs 
skating on the surface, glinting with light. Then I had to return to Tillemont, the 
Harleys parked outside the 38 Special, Adam booming down the street in this “Tool.” 
A white stretch limousine pulled up and double-parked just outside the bar, and an 
enormous enforcer stood at the entrance. The limo was there for ages and we could see 
the people in the apartment across the street looking out at it, just as we were doing. I 


think that pretty much confirms our suspicions that the bar is mob-owned. 


eK 


From my window I can see clusters of very dressy Black people headed for church. 
Very clean-cut men in dark suits carrying bibles, women in bright spring dresses, little 
girls in polished buckle shoes, crisp party dresses, pigtails, even a couple wearing white 
gloves. Meanwhile, the Italian men are assembling in the park for another bocce ball 
tournament. The 38 Special is dark as a tomb. The unsavoury people in the alley have 
all vacated their respective premises. All at once, it seems. The apartments at the end of 
the alley are now empty and so is the apartment where the bikers with the dobermans 
used to live. There is a lot of work being done on these buildings. Kids in the alley, a 
burst of sound and colour. All these people somehow coexisting in this dense little area 


of city. 
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Joe and Sandra have managed to rent the vacant space under their apartment. A 
daycare for underprivileged children has opened up there, and I am so happy to see it. I 
see children inside drawing pictures and I know the staff are taking them on trip to the 
library and other places. It’s called Bateau des Enfants. Hooray for the Roncis. Truly 
good people. 


6K 


Went to the English Writers’ Festival at the Faubourg, a joint venture between AEAQ 
(Association of English Language Publishers of Québec) and FEWQ (Federation of 
English Language Writers of Québec). I must admit, these ghastly acronyms don’t do 
much to increase my enthusiasm over being a writer in Québec. How many English 
wtiters are there in Québec to need two tweedledum and tweedledee organizations? 

Apptoached the NuAge table to speak with Karen Haughian. It was good 
seeing her again. I forgot how nice she can be. It was kind of cool for her too, because 
she had just finished being interviewed when I showed up. She had been talking about 
how NuAge got its start. And there I was, materialized out of the mists of time. We 
haven’t seen each other since 1987. She said, “I thought you had disappeared, dropped 
off the face of the earth, left the country ...” Almost. Alive and well and in the witness 
protection program at McGill. She asked what I’ve been up to all this time, and I did 
my best to fill her in. 

Then she said she was sorry I had taken so much flak from people I knew over 
Polar Bear. The flak mostly came from grad students and instructors who thought it was 
silly or juvenile and I wasn’t qualified to enter a Master’s program. But I didn’t go into 
that at all. A lot of my friends and classmates get the same kind of contempt heaped on 
them It has more to do with the resistance to creative writing as a discipline by the 
mainstream English department. Definitely not Karen’s fault and I was happy to see 


her again. 
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6K 


Finally called Mary Rose. She’s been in Montréal for a few months but I wasn’t able to 
bring myself to call before now. She has such a way of making everything she does 
sound so profound, earth-shaking and wonderful. She is, as usual, scattering her 
energies with gay abandon between Tarot readings, Medicine Wheel and also attending 
some kind of school of healing. Homeopathic medicine, Bach Flower Remedies, etc. 
Not sure about the healing, but Mary Rose is a good Tarot reader. She is sensitive to 
symbols and is very good at applying them to individual lives, instead of trying to 
squeeze the lives to fit a prescription. 

Her spirit guides are always counselors, healers and guardians. There is nothing 
dark or frightening in her form of spirituality. With each new thing she samples, MR 
immerses herself in it with enthusiasm, makes extravagant pronouncements as to it 
being the thing she has been searching for all her life. She once told me she always 
wanted to be the best and sometimes I wonder if she isn’t trying too hard to make 
herself become the best visionary and seer. 

She also joined a woman’s support group and discovered she was abused by an 
uncle as a child. She hadn’t recalled a thing about this until she joined the group, but 
now feels it explains her anguish over her sexuality. I think there’s a lot of things that 
could cause that. Her mother belongs to a charismatic Catholic group and MR has 
always talked about how repressive the church was in her life. She also had some bad 
sexual experiences when she was in her teens and her mother left the family for 
another man. I can’t help but wonder if these are the real traumas she still can’t face 
and has just opted for the simpler story of childhood sexual abuse. 

She then asked if she could tell me something she had noticed about me. MR 
has learned a few lessons. She would never have asked me this question before, would 
have just blurted out her observation. She said I talk a lot more since my jaw operation. 
My silences used to bother her because I wouldn’t come out and tell her what was on 
my mind. Then she admitted she has irritating qualities and that she’s not always 


sensitive enough to other people. 
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Well, I guess the things that bothered me most about her was that I knew I couldn’t 
really say how I really felt about things, because she would always argue with me. I have 
discovered that the people who get up in arms most about honesty are only interested 
in dishing it out, not recetving any back. I can’t always see everything that happens to 
me as being meaningful, profound or positive. I also felt she never really listened to 
anything I had to say and there were so many things I repeatedly told her that she never 
remembered. When we lived near each other on King Edward she never remembered 
(or maybe didn’t care) I had a full-time job and would continually call or drop by at 
hours I couldn’t handle. She always made it seem as if I wasn’t spontaneous or spiritual 
enough. I do realize I have a recessive personality that seems to attract “big 
personalities,’ blowhards and very manipulative people because I seem pliant and 
docile. But I have learned that personality isn’t everything. With me everything is below 
the surface and I am only starting to make my peace with that. 

Mary Rose is a bright adventurous woman, who reaches out to life, people, 
experience. She takes chances, strives, creates. She can be as self-centred as a child but 
sometimes her company can make life into something miraculous and meaningful. In a 
world where personality is paramount it is difficult to lack one. I actually consider it a 
handicap and I will probably always envy the people who have that gift. But I am tired 
of being belittled and bearing the brunt of one-way honesty. As far as friends go I can 


now do so much better. 


May 4 

Went to a talk by Olga Pawlyvych (sp?) about the aftermath of Chernobyl. The word 
“Chernobyl” means “wormwood,” the bitter substance that goes into absinthe. In 
Ukrainian, the word is connected to anything bitter and grievous to the soul. She talked 
a lot about information dissemination, its importance, how it is not occurring with 
anything to do with the meltdown at Chernobyl. There is no funding for issues 
“involving a nuclear component.” There is a labyrinth of power in Ukraine, a labyrinth 
which channels the power to speak. This withholding of information means there are 


no professional networks and victims’ needs cannot be met. 
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She talked about how the methodologies of professionals also control information. The 
medical association keeps the subject of Chernobyl on the periphery, each specialist 
claiming they do not have the qualifications to comment. Each can claim in their own 
way that it is a highly specific subject matter, not open or comprehensible to anyone 
who is not a physicist, biologist, etc. Therefore the public hears nothing. And, of 
coutse, there are no copy machines. The evacuation of an old accident site, thirty-four 
years before Chernobyl, was deployed two days after the accident, not by the 
government or any other authority, but by a telephone operator against the direct 
orders of the KGB! She was arrested. 

Examples of misinformation abound. The northern section of Ukraine was not 
included in the designated radiation area until 1991 (the disaster occurred in 1986). One 
city did not realize it was in the zone until a neighbouring city was officially included. A 
city which supposedly does not exist any longer in Ukraine, and has been wiped off the 
map, actually has 20,000 inhabitants. 

The Kiev government decreed the medical profession was not to issue a 
statement on the number of deaths related directly to Chernobyl. There is no 
technology in Ukraine to process radiation levels in the ground. Privatization of 
diagnostic centres has only created further commodification of information. The 
infrastructure is like a circulatory system. Ukraine is still heavily dependent on Russia. 
Main pharmaceutical centres are in Russia. No treatment centres for rampant diabetes, 
immune deficiencies. Thyroid problems in children are up 80% and there are no 
facilities in Ukraine. No technology to verify the presence of radioactive isotopes — 
therefore unable to “prove” effects of Chernobyl. 

All of this affects communities, societies. Fracturing of communities, 
breakdown in communication between power centres. Some doctors stole evidence 
accumulated by foreign doctors, not because they were trying to conceal the results, but 
because they did not have access to this information. They could not diagnose their 
own patients without having to steal the information. Virtually all doctors operate on 
two levels; their work, which is permitted and the work, which must be done but is 
unrecognized and denied. Obviously they cannot publish or make their true findings 


public. Any real work is underground. 
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Patients are physically attacking doctors in hospitals. All ailments are classified as 
“chronic,” latent in the patient before the disaster. There are family groups in hospital. 
Three kids from a family could be hospitalized at once. Terrible chronic symptoms of 
aging are showing up in young people; six year-olds with heart attacks, twelve year-olds 
with cancer. Brittleness of age setting in prematurely. Young Ukrainians entering the 
military end up having arms or legs amputated because their bones cannot withstand 
any stress. 

With physical premature aging comes mental aging. Young people with feelings 
of futility, the inability to dream or fantasize. “Not even in dreams can these aged 
young people consider possibilities for the future.” Instead, they are trying to cope with 
the stress of having symptoms which cannot be diagnosed or verified. A cemetery 
begun a year and a half ago is now now larger that one that is twenty years old — filled 
with children and teenagers. The community can no longer take care of its dying 
members. Villages in northern Ukraine are still burning wood, creating mini-reactors. 
Fascinating look at the social side of Chernobyl, the breakdown of society. The only 
thing I can think of that is comparable is the destruction of Native communities by 


Europeans. 


eK 


Bob Clarke published a piece in the Reporter (McGill staff and faculty publication) called 
“The University and the Virtual Library.” Typical Bob Clarke, all optimism and 
progress, nothing about the human and material consequences of the information age. 
I am tremendously excited by the whole idea of virtual libraries. In fact it seems to light 
something up in my brain, the way telecommunications did when I worked at BHCL. 
There is something very familiar to me about the entire concept of the virtual 
library. In spite of the “now” language, virtual libraries have existed for centuries. 
There’s a resemblance between all the talk of networking and Neo-Platonism of the 
late Roman empire, circa 204 CE. Bob Clarke says in his article: “In fact, the McGill 
community has access without direct charge to a vast range of information resources 


via the Internet, a ‘network of networks,’ linking some 200 million users world wide. 
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This means professors and students can explore a vast domain of information: over 
500 library catalogues; electronic reports, books and periodicals; digitized sounds and 
software; expert advice and more. And because all of this information can be copied to 
a disk or forwarded by electronic mail, the potential for the rapid exchange of ideas is 
almost infinite.” 

This made me think back to my old Queen’s University notes on the 
philosophy of the Neo-Platonists. The first of its basic teachings was emanationism: 
everything that exists proceeds from God in a continuing stream of emanations. From 
this come the divine ideas or spiritual patterns, and then the souls of particular things. 
It isn’t hard to imagine the “network of networks” as the divine source, and all of our 
communications packages and applications as links in a chain of divine emanations. 

However, Neo-Platonism is weak in its concept of matter. In this philosophy, 
matter has no form or quality of its own, but is simply the privation of spirit, residue 
left over after the spiritual rays from God have burnt out. It then follows that matter is 
despised as a symbol of evil and darkness. Just as Neo-Platonism helped create a 
serious mind-body schism in western society, the concept of the Information Age 
conceals just how much labour, equipment and material (the body) it takes to maintain 
the illusion. Pulling back the Wizard of Oz’s curtain I can see so much that will 
seriously affect the library world. 

There will be a sharp increase in interlibrary loans due to the ease and 
accessibility of database searching. Most libraries continue to regard ILL as a secondary 
function. In some libraries one person is left to handle up to fifty incoming requests a 
day: lending, borrowing, copying, invoicing. This is part of my new job at CP Rail. I 
really like ILL work and I hope to really build that function up. It doesn’t take a Neo- 
Platonist to see where the demand will be. 

Libraries are usually short-staffed and must continually try to develop 
procedures to cope with demands. This can include a lot of paperwork and records 
management, Who has time to cope with the paperwork required for invoices which 
come in from all the suppliers who fuel the stream of information? There are costs, 


sometimes very steep, for information retrieval. 
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Charges are determined by libraries which continue to act like fiefdoms. Members of 
various groups strike deals with other members and charge hefty fees to those who are 
out of the loop. It doesn’t seem that automation is changing that one little bit. Then 
there is the question of whether the information you are paying for is worth it. 
Database searches like Dialog often give no indication as to whether the information 
being pursued is valuable or a piece of ephemera. A client can be spending $15 to 
receive a treatise that could change their world, or they could be paying to discover 
downsizing can be detrimental to downsized employees. (And that was a real example!) 

To maintain “Info McGill” someone has to sit in front of terminals and 
physically, materially enter the data, make the connections, code the instructions, etc 
etc etc. And I wonder what the health consequences are to spending one’s life in front 
of the divine green emanation of the cathode ray terminal. For all the Bob Clarkes 
standing in the divine light of the Information Age, there are hundreds of us in the 


material world slaving away to maintain the grand illusion. 


May 14 

Colin Browne in town. His new NFB film, Father and Son is showing tonight. I wonder 
if he will remember me. He came to the front of the theatre to say he would be here to 
answer questions and talk about the film when it ended. There’s something magical 
about him; his light, gently precise voice. A deerlike quality to his presence as if he 
could at any second take flight or even vapourize. His chuckle is mischievous, 
tricksterish and his cheeks flush when he laughs. His hair still flips over his forehead a 
little and his blue eyes can look so innocent. Sometimes he looks slender and slight, 
other times tall and commanding. A shape-shifter. 

Father and Son is a personal memoir, with Colin himself as narrator. It includes 
home movies of Colin, his father, both parents and old family photographs. Colin’s 
father has Alzheimer’s and is losing his memory. It includes scenes of Colin sitting 
beside his father, talking with him, trying to get his father to remember his life. Colin 
looked nervous in the film, as if backed into a corner, looking as if he could spring into 


flight at any moment. 
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Colin’s father was an officer in the Royal Canadian Navy. The film opens with his last 
birthday at home, shortly before he is moved to a long-term care home. He and the 
family were given only a day’s notice, or he would lose the room. Courtesy of the BC 
government. The film blends Hi-8 home videos, snapshots, archival footage and also 
includes interviews of other sons and their relationships with their fathers. 

At first I found it difficult to reconcile Colin’s film with his poetry. His poetry is 
so language oriented, erudite and deeply mythological. It’s as if he is exploring the very 
roots and origins of language, rejecting the images that linked words are supposed to 
evoke. Yet this film is so rooted in daily life. There is nothing abstract in this film, no 
artistic sound and light, instead the personal intimacy of home movies. 

Colin wanted to show through his film how the relationships men have with 
their fathers have created the structure of the world, foundations of patriarchy based 
on fantasy and through generations of sons following in the footsteps of their fathers. 
He showed it on a personal level with his own father. One photo of Colin and his 
father really struck me. They are both standing at attention dressed in Navy uniforms 
with hats on their heads. The father’s face is hardened, eyes guarded. Beside him the 
son mirrors the same expression. But the son is not in possession of the power and 
authority of the father. He looks tight, drawn, his mouth a slot. A cold set anger on this 
younger face. 

The interviews were also interesting. Delighted to see Terence Davies in the 
film and scenes from Dastant Voices, Still Lives incorporated into the film. I love his 
work. Colin said that he had called many people, asking if he could interview them for 
the film and Terence Davies had been wonderfully open and accessible. 

After the film, Colin took his place on stage to answer questions and talk about 
the film. He listened to every question so attentively and spoke as if each one was 
important. Flashes of mischief. He would say something playful, his cheeks would 
flush, his eyes twinkle, or he would laugh that amazing subterranean laugh of his. He 
looks like a hawk when he laughs like this. 
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He spoke candidly of the rift between himself and his father. He went for years without 
seeing his father and said his father was a racist. He said he had felt pressured by his 
father to join the navy; it had not been his choice. In the film there is a scene where 
Colin hangs his uniform on a wooden cross, attaches it to a raft, sets fire to it and sends 
the raft into the water. A student asked if the water symbolized the unconscious. Colin 
said yes, but added that he had really, physically done that, immediately after he left the 
navy. Re-birth and cleansing process. 

Colin also reproached himself though, as being both a punishing and absent 
son. He repeated this a couple of times and there was no sense of the twinkling 
trickster Colin, no sense of him tuning into a private internal joke or significance. It was 
obvious his perceived failings as a son really do bother him. Of course so much 
changed as his father aged and developed Alzheimer’s. The old enemy is now a lost 
elderly man who evokes compassion. Everything changes. The separation from the 
parent and the quest for one’s real self can’t have the same meaning when that parent 
needs help, care and suppott. 

It took Colin two years to complete the film. Everyone in his family, except the 
father, has seen it. ’m trying to imagine what his father would think of seeing himself 
clutching a teddy bear, of looking a little lost, stepping out of his family’s way at his 
own birthday party, of getting into the car to be taken to the home. Colin included 
these scenes to evoke compassion for this military man who had become elderly and 
helpless. 

And ... Colin not only remembered me, but I was the first person he greeted 
when he finished the Qs & As. I was at least going to say hello even if he didn’t 
remember me, but he came to me as if I were an honoured guest! He greeted me with 
such warmth and sincerity, even asking about Fred. He said he had thought of me 
recently and asked if I was writing. Unfortunately I had nothing new to report in that 


area of my life. 
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Colin remembered everything I had told him last time I saw him. His memory is 
astounding and his intelligence is like Véronique Leblanc’s. I can’t really put my finger 
on it or break it down. Intelligence is just there in them, animating them. With Colin it 
feels as if he picks up undercurrents. I found his intelligence almost intimidating 
because I could sense the mind that wrote Abraham, superimposed on the son’s quest 
for his father. I told him about some of the poetry Pve been writing, then said I 
thought my fiction was better now than it used to be. He raised his eyebrows and said 
“Whew.” He was sincere! He asked me to send him some of my work and gave me his 
catd. Said summer is a good time to send him some work. I left feeling special and 


uplifted. What a kind man — and mentor. 


May 25 
Went to see Much Ado About Nothing with Cynthia. We had dinner at the Faubourg. Cyn 
said she saw Ivan there one day, wearing a suit and looking great, McGill-free. I’m so 
happy for him. Cynthia and her sister Caroline are both taking the library tech program 
at Concordia. Donna Duncan flunked them both in Cataloguing. Apparently Donna 
Duncan is as eccentric a teacher as she is as a McGill librarian. She sat at the desk with 
a glass of wine, marking papers and exclaiming over mistakes while the students were 
trying to write their exam! So now Cynthia has to make up the course. We had a great 
time declaiming, pronouncing and making speeches about McGill and librarians. Then 
we got more in the mood for the movie and talked about Shakespeare, the Tudors, 
Richard III. I revelled in Cyn’s arcane knowledge of history. I love being with her, 
always interesting and stimulating. 

We both enjoyed the movie; it was great being with someone who appreciated 
the wit. Emma Thompson was a perfect Beatrice, both in how she delivered the lines 
but also in the audacious way she lifted her chin, just the tiniest trace of desire in her 


eyes. 
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The wit and adversarial relationship with Benedick was so well depicted. Kenneth 
Branagh was also good as Benedick. Knowing he and Emma T are married in real life 
seems very appropriate for Shakespeare, adding to the disguises, concealments, plays- 
within-plays. And of course both Cyn and I lusted over Keanu Reeves, who played the 


villain. 


6K 


Gorgeous spring day. It’s been cool and rainy up until now and sometimes I fear that 
we will lose spring altogether due to the Greenhouse Effect. Had a picnic lunch at a 
park at the top of Papineau and Gouin, big park with bike paths, woods and sunny 
areas with a river running through it. 

Today was a free day at all the Montréal museums and there were free shuttles 
to them. I decided to take advantage of this. First stop: Musée des arts décoratifs near 
the Olympic Stadium. It’s my favourite museum in the city, housed in the old Chateau 
Dufresne. Roamed through a gorgeous old mansion, rooms and _ stairways with 
polished banister, only instead of furniture, I saw display cases and roped-off areas 
containing modern objects. Interesting juxtaposition of objects, their colour, texture 
and design combined with the pleasure of rambling through an old mansion. It was a 
lovely, off-center blend like tasting a sweet-sour sauce. 

The exhibit we came to see was of night photos taken by photographers in the 
eatly 20" century. My favourites were the early photos taken before WWII. Nothing 
else can capture that blurry, shadowy darkness of night in the city. It’s as if the film, 
because it wasn’t as technically well-developed as it is now, could better show the 
subconscious, what we feel and sense about night rather than strictly what we see. 
There’s more clarity in photographs now, higher contrast film, etc, but for me, nothing 
captures the deep mystery and uncanniness of night the way like those early Steichens 


and Stieglitzes. 
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There was a dynamic photo of London, 1945, where the Tower of London is floodlit. 
The image was captured just after the black-out was lifted. Brassai always makes me 
think of Paris but he was actually born in Transylvania. ’m intrigued by how many 
photographers who have become so associated with their countries were actually Jews 
who emigrated from eastern Europe. Some powerful photos by Weegee with 
delightfully idiosyncratic and ironic titles. 

Saw a marvelous photo by O Winston Link, a photographer who was recently 
featured on Tracks Ahead, a PBS railway show I’ve started watching since starting at CP. 
His work is of night-world America. The photo in this exhibit was of a drive-in at 
night, on the outskirts of any town in the USA. Shiny new 1950s cars were parked in 
the drive-in and on the big screen was the image of an airplane. At the side of the 
photo was a Norfolk and Western train passing right by the drive-in. There are so many 
levels in the photo. First of all, you could practically feel you were in the photo, feeling 
the night air, hearing this train. 

But the image seemed to capture an entire decade. The Wonderful World of 
Transportation — cars, trains, planes all at once. The incredible dream of technology, 
mobility, advancement to the future while parked outside a small town. 

Next stop on the grand museum tour was the David M Stewart Museum on Ile 
Ste-Héléene. Great collection of gigantic old globes, maps, cartography. A lot of 
Canadian history. Definitely seemed like one of these collections started by an eccentric 
individual according to his own tastes and obsessions. I really enjoy these types of 
museum collections and love imagining him finding the stuff and ordering it. It really 
appeals to my love of archives and micro-histories. 

Ended up at the CCA to see an exhibit on stereo panoramas of old San 
Francisco by Eadweard Muybridge and other photographers. Still find the CCA a 
rather unsettling space. It is very orderly, minimalist, yet something about it makes me 
feel as if ’'m walking into a dungeon. Something about the brand new wood and metal? 
Everything in this building has been carefully planned, every nail in the floor on the 
walls is meant to be there, engineering process and materials part of the overall design. 


So why do I imagine great steel vaults slamming shut behind me? 
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The best part of the day, though, was the people. All the museums were filled with 
people. Loud talking, laughing, kids leaning over the displace cases, parents filming 


them with videocameras. Long line-ups for the free buses and everyone seemed festive. 


May 31 
Terry Byrnes called me at work at about 20 to 5. I was expecting Phil Ireland or May 
Severiano with a dozen rush document requests and I really put on my best “Good 
afternoon, Business Information Services” voice. “Gosh,” said Terry. (Yes, he says 
“gosh.”) “I can’t get over your voice. It’s so formal and poised.” He then asked if I had 
been gnashing my teeth over the thesis, and when I admitted I had had a panic attack 
last night he said I should have called him, I should call him when he gets into one of 
his states of being too wrapped up in work to respond promptly. Then he said I 
shouldn’t have kept it in and gnashed my teeth. To be honest I hadn’t really been 
thinking about the thesis until last night when I realized I hadn’t been thinking about 
the thesis, hence the panic attack. 

He sounded friendly today. Or maybe he’s friendlier when he’s the one calling. 
He said the thesis was well-unified and there are some revisions, typos, etc. He also 
said there were four disturbing pages and he worried, thinking deadline panic had 
settled in. But after those four pages the story became perfectly clear. He didn’t specify 
which four pages these were and I really hope it’s not the Prague story as I have already 


given the same revisions to Ray Beauchemin. 


June 2 
Meeting with Terry Byrnes. The last one? Is it possible? McGill ended, so will 
Concordia. When he called he was quite friendly and I was all business. Today I wasn’t 


feeling businesslike at all and he was all business. And so it goes. 
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He said the thesis was really all about politics and power struggles between people and 
I write about this extremely well. He likes the revisions ve made to the Prague story 
and says the story has become “very fine.” He is still unsatisfied as to why the couple in 
the story act so “theatrically goofy” with their dictator game and wishes the story could 
switch to a broader view just long enough to explain why they play this game. 

I said I really didn’t know how to do this and keep the narrative voice as close 
to Eva as it is throughout the rest of the story. He admitted he has that problem too, in 
his own writing, then mentioned William Trevor and Alice Munro who both go in and 
out all the time. Terry said the worlds created in the stories were authentic and nothing 
came across as “bearing the flag of research.” He said he would like to see “The 
Bastille” done in a third person p-o-v, a more distanced omniscient narrative voice so I 
could really comment on the politics and power struggles in the photo lab (which he 
kept calling the “custom printing service” — just a tiny example of the way he puts 
things). I could play “God Battler.” 

At one point he made a very interesting Freudian slip. When talking about the 
James and Sandy story he said “I” instead of “James,” as if he had somehow identified 
himself with this character. I hadn’t noticed; he was the one who pointed it out and 
called it a “Freudian slip.” 

TB expressed some surprise over all the professors in the thesis. I hadn’t really 
noticed, but that’s obviously McGill coming through. All those evenings shooting the 
breeze with PhD students and beginner assistant profs at McLennan and Howard 
Ross. What if something had ever happened between me and one of them? How might 
that play out? That was the basis of the James and Sandy story. James was a bit of a 
composite of some of these young professors and he was a stretch for me. How do 
you write characters who are more intelligent than yourself without always seeing them 
through other characters, or setting up a third-person narrator to convey that 
information to the reader? Sandy was certainly a more familiar character to me, but if 
Terry Byrnes is making Freudian slips, I must have done okay by James. Actually, Terry 
Byrnes would have been in the same position as an assistant professor. Yet another 


thing I hadn’t thought of. 
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He also said the past came close to overwhelming the present in the stories. That is 
another very difficult thing to manage. I have read so many books where the past is 
alive and vivid and completely washes out the present. This happens all the time in 
Margaret Atwood’s books. He said there wasn’t any direct confrontation in the present 
as there was in the past. He’d like to see a whole book of Ontario stories and said 
Ontario was already present “in ovula.” For example, an image of a wooden table 
remained in his mind, while some of my descriptions of Montréal never rose above the 
whimsical. He said he’s passing the thesis, I deserve the MA and there should be no 
problem with the readers, who will be Laura Groening and Richard Sommers. He also 
mentioned something about my future publications. But I didn’t really hear that much 


after “passing the thesis.” 
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Looking out the window I saw Jim Mills barrelling down Tillemont. Same old Volvo, 
roof rack, Splunge license plate. Although it’s June, I would swear he was wearing his 


hat and parka. 


June 13 

Saw The Architecture of Doom, a documentary by Swedish film-maker Peter Cohen. It’s an 
exploration of the aesthetics of the Third Reich. The narration is restrained. Cohen 
doesn’t preach; he doesn’t have to. The archival material and editing are powerful 
enough. The Nazi hierarchy included a number of failed artists, including Goebbels and 
Rosenberg, besides Hitler himself. Cohen shows a series of Hitler’s postcards, all 
renderings of buildings and streets, all empty, not a sign of life in those still lives. This 
sequence of post card shots is later doubled by footage of the Fuhrer taking a private 
art tour of conquered Paris, stopping along the empty Champs Elysée so he could 


contemplate deserted monuments. 
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Hitler’s vision of art was sentimental, and rooted in the 19" century. He lived in a 
fantasy world of Wagner and Karl May. I didn’t know anything about Karl May before 
today. May wrote children’s books about Indians and foreign countries, not very 
different from thousands of English books of the time. Hitler continued reading those 
books as an adult and during the Russian campaign he ordered his soldiers to behave 
like Indians. He never ever changed, never grew, never moved on, never so much as 
revised any of his ideas. 

He was fixated on his childhood and elevated everything he had grown up with. 
At the acme of his megalomania he continued to obsess over transforming his 
birthplace, Linz, Austria, into the cultural centre of Europe. In Feb. 1945, the 
completed model of his re-engineered birthplace was delivered to his bunker and 
there’s a photo of him gazing at it avidly, insanely. His original art collection included 
portraits of his mother, father and Geli Raubal. Every picture he selected from all of 
the art exhibitions mounted from 1939 to 1945 was the same: fighting Teutons, Aryan 
supermen battling the elements (I presume, as no human foe ever seems to be shown 
in these paintings), wholesome shepherdesses, flower arrangements, peasant families 
and, go figure, Gothic mountain vistas. He also collected paintings depicting the ruins 
of Antiquity; ruins of Troy, Carthage, Sparta, Athens, Rome. 

What strikes me is how ordinary so much of Hitler’s inspirations were. Who 
hasn’t read at least one book by an author like Karl May? Robert Louis Stevenson 
springs to my mind. Who hasn’t seen and been transported by Gothic mountain vistas 
and old ruins? Or had their imaginations kindled by the illustrations in popular books at 
the turn of the century. What is incredible is that one man could take this pop culture 
and make his life’s work out of elevating it all, inflating it and turning it into gigantic 
monuments and stadiums, sucking all the life blood out of it. But Hitler, a true 


vampire, turned everything into evil and death. That’s who he was,,. 
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In 1937 Hitler established an annual Great Exhibition of German Art, to complement a 
massive show of “degenerate” art that, among other things, juxtaposed images of 
Expressionist paintings with medical photographs of physical deformities. An art 
theorist put together the entire exhibition, in which he showed photos of deformed 
people beside the avant garde art of the time, Picasso-like figures, Oskar Kolkoschkas, 
etc. His conclusion was that this degenerate art was so unhealthy and corrupt that 
people were actually giving birth to monsters. 

This made me think about the general distrust of art, and particularly distrust of 
the avant-garde, and a society that would easily succumb to the stasis of a Hitler. It’s as 
if Mulroney became dictator of Canada, and along with a delegation of pig-farmers 
from Alberta, ordered the National Gallery to show only paintings by Ken Danby, 
because his art was the only art to depict the racial purity of Canada. 

Another thing I found astounding: Hitler seems to have been fully conscious of 
the destruction encoded in all his master plans. He drew sketch after sketch of his 
dream city of Linz and all his cultural monoliths but designed them to show how they 
would look as ruins. He planned how his gargantuan stadiums and arches would look 
half-covered in vines. He wanted them to look like the great ruins of antiquity. 

His fixation with antiquity extended to his concept of war. As the Romans 
destroyed Carthage, so the Fuhrer planned to raze Moscow then build a dam to 
submerge its site. The war was to be hypermodern (in spite of his hatred of the avant- 
garde and obsession with antiquity), but the objectives were ancient — the annihilation 
and enslavement of entire peoples. 

When the war came to the point where Hitler knew the Germans would not 
win Moscow, he pictured the destruction of Germany. He wanted nothing less than the 
most radical, drastic, total war of recent history so the ruins of Germany would be on 
the same scale as those of Greece, Rome, Carthage, etc. He sacrificed the entire 
country, millions of people to this obsession with history. It was always obvious that 
death underscored everything about the Third Reich. The rallies were nightmares, 
visions of medieval hell. There has always been an aura of sulphur to any newsreel I’ve 
ever seen of the Third Reich. I just never knew how much of it was actually conscious, 


not coming from some chthonic subconscious. 
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It also explains to me why Hitler didn’t commit suicide as soon as he knew they were 
going to lose the war. He wanted to see Germany destroyed. He wanted the people 
punished for failing him. He wanted devastation, to rid the world of all its people to 
create a desolate world of monuments and ruins. 

Strange to come out of a cold dark theatre, confronted by Hitler’s dead 
monoliths, in the middle of a re-engineered, deserted McGill College Avenue. It’s 
pleasant to look at, clean lines and squares, rows of small young trees standing like a 
row of Hitler youth, the hope of the city. Office towers surrounding broad concrete 
squares with a few benches. But it’s empty, none of the street life of Ste-Catherine or 
St-Denis. After seeing the film I started wondering what civic vision went into it, what 
ideas influenced its creation. I don’t remember what McGill College used to look like. I 
only have the sense that it has really changed and I couldn’t get Hitler’s blueprints and 


models out of my mind while walking around. 


June 14 

Went to see Young Hitler (written by Carl Knutson) at Théatre La Chapelle on St- 
Dominique. Part of the Fringe Festival. So interesting to be seeing this play just after 
The Architecture of Doom. Walked into purple light and a thundering mix of Shriekback 
and Wagner. Smoke from a fire extinguisher created a sense of primordial fog, curling 
and funneling into the purple spotlight. 

The light went off and the room became dark, claustrophobic with the smoke 
seeping into my pores. No furniture or backdrop, only the bare stage with the light 
creating all the ambience. This added to the surreal quality of the play. Dreamlike 
vignettes and subtle associations which feel as if they are coming from your own mind. 
The opening scene was amazing. Gustl (the childhood friend) stood hunched and alone 


in the fog. Hitler appears silently behind him. It was menacing; terrifying. 
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The play is based on a book, Hitler, My Young Friend by August Kubicek, one I have 
never heard of. The actor certainly caught Hitler as he must have been when young, the 
arrogance, delusions of grandeur. I will never find an answer to how Hitler became 
Hitler. The really frightening thing is that there are millions of people like young Hitler 
and it is impossible to know how many would become a Hitler in a similar cauldron of 
socio-economic forces. The idea of Hitler ever having a friend is also mind-boggling. 


Very curious about that book. 


June 23 

Kathy Watt called me at work yesterday to invite me out to lunch with the Serials 
department. Good old Kathy! Ironically, it’s in honour of Lynne Murphy’s birthday, 
which is tomorrow. But I really wanted to see them all again and was thrilled Kathy 
thought of me. It’s also a sure-fire way of unnerving La Murphy on her birthday. After 
Kathy called, Terry Tsiampouras called and invited me to the lunch. He actually said, 
“Tt will spoil the bitch’s lunch.” 

I met them, at the McLennan lobby. They all got out the elevator, all around 
the same height, not much taller than 5 feet, and I felt like Dorothy surrounded by 
Munchkins. Soon as I showed up Kathy immediately told me she had coffee with Ivan 
at Van Houtte and he was smoking. He had his cigarette box beside him. After all these 
years she never knew he smokes — he just never did so at work. Interesting how 
everyone gives me Ivan bulletins, tells me every time they see him, down to the last 
detail. We walked down to the Piemont for our lunch. Iro is going to Greece in July 
and she is not the last bit enthusiastic about it. Lynne made sarcastically asked if I’ve 
already whipped the CP library into shape. Not an overtly sarcastic remark, just very 
ambiguous. 

At lunch Lynne again mentioned the quotation I had written in classical Italian 
on Ivan’s get well card, the now infamous “fools and smoke” affair. I was right — she 


will never forgive me for that. 
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But the nicest part was seeing Brenda again. She seemed quite relaxed today, full of her 
little jokes and anecdotes. She even ate quite a bit and had a glass of wine. At one point 
she stuck her tongue out and said she hates housework. Her desk is compulsively tidy, 
regimented in a military way and I found her comment very interesting. Sometimes to 
me, she almost seems like someone who came out of a boarding school, but in a good 
way, with a genuine sense of fairness, honesty, goodness, liking of jokes and being a 
good sport. I can imagine her being present at a midnight feast, rubbing her fingers 
together and saying “tsk tsk” and not breathing a word of it to Matron. Michel Morin is 


very fond of her and I certainly know why. 


6K 


I’ve been trying to come up with ways of describing Carol Lacourte to make her come 
alive in a story. First of all I love the way she switches effortlessly from language to the 
other. She speaks French with an English accent so I can always understand her. I 
admire her ability to just get in there and do it. She is a tiny woman with a mop of red 
hair with almost a purplish tint to it. It suits her perfectly. She doesn’t look like a 
librarian or corporate manager either, for that matter. Every mood shows on her face, 
which is always animated and changeable. Sometimes with her slight stoop, she can 
look gnomelike but at other times she is lovely. Her beauty depends on her mood, on 
lighting, time of day, phase of the moon, but no matter what phase, her face is 
fascinating. 

Elise is a force of nature. She is an enormous woman, pretty much defines the 
word “overbearing.” Normally, someone so overbearing would irritate me to no end 
but she has a lot of saving graces. She’s so earnest about everything that when she gets 
something, no matter how trivial, stuck in her craw, she worries it relentlessly. But 
when she bursts through the door with a hearty “Hi there! How ya doin’?” any 


irritation I might have felt melts away. 
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Véronique once said there might be people more intelligent than Elise but Elise uses 
what she has to the maximum. She is constantly learning, taking classes, improving her 
skills. Maybe what I appreciate most about Elise is her democratic spirit. She would be 
anyone’s friend and I have never once heard her say a negative word about anyone. She 
snorts and mocks people’s mistakes but never says anything bad about the people 
themselves. I have also discovered she can be a little bashful about some personal 
matter. She’s self-conscious about her appearance and staves off other people’s 
judgements by referring to her own “big fat ass.” She brought in some flowers for the 
reception counter one day. Véronique was thrilled and Elise was so touchingly bashful 
I felt ike hugging her. I could have hugged them both at that moment. 

Véronique is even shorter than Carol with soft rich dark-blond hair. Intelligent, 
humorous face with piercing grey eyes. A shrewd canny look. I really like her. She is 
complex and full of contradictions. Where Elise radiates competence, Véronique 
radiates intelligence. She does everything with grace and low-key panache, from the 
clothes she wears to the little cup she keeps at the sink. She brings in bouquets of 
flowers for the front desk. These things are important to her. But it’s not a proper, tidy 
quality the way it is with Ginette. Véronique wants to be surrounded by beauty and 
quality. 

She also has an earthy side. She loves the good life; red wine, champagne, 
Brazilian music. She believes in courtesy and refinement but her earthiness comes out 
in her boisterous laugh, her frequent (most often ironic) exclamations of “Bon!” 
Véronique dislikes office politics yet she is the power broker in this office. ’ve thought 
so from the beginning and Betty confirmed it. If Véronique likes you, there’s no end to 
her generosity and praise. If she doesn’t like you, as in the case of Penny and Susan 
Baumann, her personality flips to a rather frightening sharpness. I was truly startled one 


day when Véronique called Susan Baumann to the phone in the voice of a fishwife! 
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Véronique suffers from insomnia. This is an important thing to know about her. She 
worties about keeping her job and because she worries so much she will do things that 
will save face and cover her own ass. She freely admits this, and I do watch my step. I 
know ?’m up against her anxiety and dread of making a fool of herself. I will end up 
being the fall-guy and I will have to suppress some of my own pride. 

We work well together, thank goodness. We’re both proud. We both like to 
figure things out for ourselves rather than ask for help. When Véronique is feeling 
foolish she becomes flustered and boisterous. When I feel foolish I become laconic. 
Neither of us has much use for clerical work, including invoices etc. I have to keep on 
my toes here too. Véronique can afford to scorn this stuff. Technically, a lot of it is 
supposed to be my job. I have to do the work but the last thing I want is to appear like 
a drudge and jeopardize having a powerful mentor. I often feel stuck in the middle 
between Véronique and Elise. There is slippery terrain with Véronique but I also have 


the feeling that with her on my side, this job could really take me somewhere. 


July 11 

Sunday, and a walking tour of Jewish Montréal, led by Stan Asher, an interesting man 
Fred met through his shortwave radio club. Stan is a teacher at John Abbott College 
and is involved in a lot of local activities. He does a Jewish radio show on CKUT and is 
part of the Montréal Story Tellers’ Group. He recently went on a trip to Poland and 
Ukraine as part of a program to look at Polish colleges, which have somehow been 
twinned with John Abbott. While he was there, a revival of Fiddler on the Roof was 
packing in the audiences and he couldn’t help thinking how few Jews there were in the 
audience, if any at all. He says there is a an incredible interest in Jewish museums and 
Yiddish plays in Poland; more interest in things Jewish now that there are no actual 


Jews. 
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I guess like “Indians” Jews have been safely relegated to the past, part of a by-gone era 
to be revised, mythologized and commodified, without complicating things by their 
actual living presence. Stan says he figures out the number of Jews in a place by 
checking the name “Cohen” in the phone book and multiplying by two-hundred. He 
also almost ended up being a cover for an illicit trade in icons going on between Poland 
and Ukraine. 

Our first stop was at a wall Pve often noticed, just beside the park on St-Denis 
near Prince-Arthur. This wall is covered in miniscule printing, which I had never been 
able to figure out. It must have looked hilarious to passersby — a group of people 
peering intently at a wall. During the 1970s, all the murals we see on buildings around 
were commissioned. Pauline Julien used to live in this elegant maison with Gerard 
Godin, who was her chauffeur at the time. They commissioned a poet, Michel Bujold, 
to write on the wall. We had a lot of fun translating it. Seemed a mix of Québec 
nationalism and Dada. “CROSS” (as is James Cross) was written along with what we 
translated as “having a lightbulb up your electric ass.” Stan pointed out that the writing 
was so well-preserved someone must come and touch it up. I hope the tradition 
continues. A wonderful piece of urban and cultural history. 

We continued our stroll down Prince-Arthur, where people were busy setting 
up outdoor terrasses. Another look at Prince-Arthur, this time as a workplace rather 
than a tourist area. Stan pointed out a building on St-Dominique that looked exactly 
like a renovated synagogue. Turns out it was really an Anglican mission, designed to 
look like a shul with the intent of enticing Jews to convert. A man named Ignutz 
Lincoln went to England and converted to Christianity. He rose so high in the Anglican 
church that when they decided the time was ripe to start sending missionaries to the 
Jewish quarter in Montréal, they chose him. He had very little success and eventually 
returned to England, where he became involved in spy activities. Later still, he became 
a Buddhist monk! 

Shulamis Yelin has a story about this mock-shul, which Stan passed on to us. 
Once, when she was a young girl she went to shul by herself and it turned out to be 
that one. She returned home and told her mother the people in shul were all very nice 
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to her, gave her some candies and taught her a pretty song: “Jesus Loves Me 
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We passed many shuls which have been converted to apartments. The Stars of David 
have been bricked over and only their impressions remain, like stitches. One of the 
shuls has become a school for mimes! We lingered a while at a famous shul, which has 
been used in movies. It is still occasionally used as a shul, mostly by people who want 
their children to have their bar mitzvot in the old neighbourhood. Looking in the 
windows, we could see the gallery reserved for women as well as a mural depicting the 
signs of the zodiac. 

Then there was the time that a film-maker called Stan because he found out 
that Stan knew a lot about the area’s Jewish history. Stan figured he was a Concordia 
film student and he spent hours with the guy on the phone, giving him names of 
people he could call, as well as telling some of the stories he knew. It wasn’t until Stan 
had spent all this time that he found out the guy was calling from Hollywood, and the 
“little film” was being directed by Paul Mazursky. When Stan suggested that they could 
contribute a little for the tine he took and information he had given them, the man said, 
“no budget for that,” and hung up on Stan. The film company contacted all the names 
Stan had given them, and every time a rabbi suggested they might make a contribution 
to a shul they were using in the movie, the response was always the same. “No 
budget.” The “little film” turned out to be Enemies: a Love Story, and to this day, Stan 
can’t bring himself to see it. 

A man named Bernie was on our tour. He was born in Austria in 1930. He 
grew up in this neighbourhood and had gone to that very shul. One day a brawl broke 
out at the shul. A man named Leslie (Lefkowitz?) went into the antique business. He 
sold nazi memorabilia, swastikas and the like. Another man at shul decided Leslie did 
not belong there. A brawl ensued. Eventually Leslie stopped selling Nazi memorabilia. 

He told us the shul contained an old carpet with a swastika symbol on it. Bernie 
explained that the swastika was an ancient symbol, meaning “peace,” and had been 
appropriated by the Nazis. During the late 1930s-40s, there was heated debate over 
whether this carpet should be removed. More than a few brawls erupted before the 


carpet was finally stripped from the floor. 
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We saw Stan’s old house. He lived in an upper apartment and his cousin (married to 
Bernie) lived beside him. One time, on a past walking tour, Stan took everyone to his 
old house where he became overwhelmed by curiosity to see the interior again. He 
knocked on the door and discovered a Portuguese family now lived there. But instead 
of leaving, he decided to brazen it out. He asked her in Spanish if he could come in 
with his group just so he could see it again. He figures she must have thought he was a 
housing inspector because she just repeated “Si si” and let the entire group tour the 
apartment. On their way out she said “Gracias,” as if thanking him for being merciful 
in his report. 

We also saw Bernie’s old house and he told us a Passover story. His family had 
reached the point during Passover dinner when the youngest child was sent to open the 
door and let Elijah in. She went, opened the door and was aghast to find a Chinese 
man standing on the doorstep. In those days, Chinese laundry men used to go door to 
door asking if anyone had any washing (“any washee,” Bernie’s words). 

Along St-Laurent, which is of course steeped in history. Steinberg’s never 
opened a supermarket on the Main, so it wouldn’t compete with the other Jewish 
businesses like Warshaw. Stan told us about a strike at Moishe’s. All the old waiters at 
Moishes were carrying little picket signs that said things like, “You can’t treat Moishe’s 
waiters so badly.” A CBC reporter showed up and decided these old waiters and their 
wordy signs wouldn’t make good television. So the reporter brought in a group of 
young men to pose as waiters and he gave them all brand new signs with snappier 
slogans. Moishe’s son, who was watching the news that night, had the surprise of his 
life. He called the CBC to complain. “These are not Moishe’s waiters and those 
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certainly are not their signs!” The reporter was suspended for over-zealousness. Not 
for very long though, and he is still a reporter. A high-ranking one, who Stan decided 


not to name. 
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Learned that the building Norman Spatz (Yak and Kay’s brother-in-law) renovated 
(and the very same place we could have rented from him) used to belong to a 
monument company. This monument company was situated right beside another rival 
monument company, which is still in business. The children didn’t want to go into the 
monument business so they opened up an ice cream parlour right beside the 
monument companies. So that is why you have Lieberman’s monuments and 
Lieberman’s ice cream existing side by side. 

We gathered around a Chasidic shul and Stan pointed out its historic aspects. 
While we stood there I noticed every window had at least two or three faces peering 
out at us from the windows. Their little faces, behind the old glass, enclosed in brick, 
looked ghostly. Around back, dozens of boys in the playground. They stopped playing 
when they saw us, clustered at the mesh fence and peered at us. 

Then they started shouting and chanting. I must admit it made me start 
imagining they were calling us names, trying to draw a circle around themselves to drive 
the “Outside” away. I even started imagining them throwing stones at us. After a while 
some of the boys waved at us and said, “Shalom.” I felt a little silly, reacting to some 
preconception I had about ultra-Orthodox Jews. But Stan also felt a little unnerved by 
the scrutiny and decided maybe we should move on. 

Stan told us how he landed his first teaching job at a school that doesn’t exist 
any more, called (in this neighbourhood) the Devonshire School. He was the first male 
teacher the school had ever hired and no one would let him have a seat in the staff 
room. They kept telling him that was “Miss So-and-So’s chair, as if the chair itself had 
been built only to fit that worthy lady’s posterior.” When he entered the classroom, the 
children, who were around 9 years old, were so afraid of him half a dozen of them wet 
their pants. Not knowing how to cope with this situation, Stan went to the principal, 
who was a Scot straight from the “Old Country.” The principal looked at Stan and 
asked him (complete with heavy Scottish accent), “Where did ye get your teaching 
training?” 

“McGill,” Stan answered. 


“And did McGill University not tell ye how to handle a situation like this?” 
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“No,” said Stan. “It never came up.” 

“Well this is how.” And the principal handed Stan a mop and pail. 

He also told us about a famous character in the neighbourhood. His name is 
Eibie Weizfeld and he runs Galerie Fokus. He’s a separatist, Marxist-Leninist, anti- 
Zionist, pro-Palestinian, etc. A sign, “Referendum pour sovereignty,” is posted 
defiantly under his apartment window. He publishes a newspaper called Ic maintenant, 
which is a pastiche of socialism and sovereignty. The issue I picked up contains an 
interesting statement outlining his belief that Zionism is a racism movement with ties 
to the Nazis in 1933. On the front page of the issue, a copy of a Québec one dollar bill 
with text that says, “Banque de la République du Québec. Une Piastre ce bon piastre 
est garanti par les richesses naturelles de la future république. Negociable entre 
membres indépandantistes seulement.” On the back page are letters from a Polish 
anarchist, and news about Radio Habana Cuba and Palestinians. When I peered into 
the window of the Galerie Fokus I was really disappointed to see only The Gazette and 
Now Magazine on the table. 


eK 


After the walk I went to see The Long Day Closes by Terence Davies. A beautiful film, 
driven by its attention to detail, the solitary moments in a boy’s life where the gleam of 
light along a railing is held by the camera the way a child would hold on to it on a long 
day. The film moves as slowly, excruciatingly and inexorably as a long rainy Sunday and 
it is still and enclosed the way I remember so many childhood moments. It’s even more 
impressionistic and “plotless” than Dastant Voices, Still Lives, as if Davis has freed 
himself from the need to arrange what is really important to him around a plot, and 
completely explore these tiny “lost” moments, which really do make up such a big part 
of childhood. Even though there is no defining action or conflict, change occurs 


because it has to; it is life itself. 
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Beautiful compositions, long-held shots of faces and places, nothing too small to look 
at. Although it is such an interior work, Davis also skilfully places the family in context 
with the institutions the boy and the adults in his life are subjected to. An overhead 
camera tracks the boy swinging on a bar in front of his house, over the heads of a 
cinema audience, reverses ditection over a school classroom, continues over a church 
congregation. Street, cinema, school, church. The routine is lightened by popular songs, 
such as “Tammy,” sung by Debbie Reynolds, which also adds a further note of 
nostalgia. 

So many images of the boy looking out on the world, constantly framed behind 
shadows, windows, staircases, railings. Each scene feels so rich and detailed but when 
you really look you see the interior shots of the house don’t show its rooms down to 
the last detail; instead, long-held shots of fragments of rooms of objects, such as the 
two minute shot of the parlour carpet, convey what it felt like to inhabit that space. I 
loved this film and wish I could write something just like it, put that feeling, those 
shadows, that sense of childhood and space into words. Instead of always having to 


come up with some bogus narrative. 


July 15 

To Maine. We’re going to check out some ships for our cruise in October, and then on 
to Cape Porpoise where we'll meet up with Marsha and John. Some terrible 
developments for Marsha since we last saw them. We left Kingston after our visit at 
New Yeat’s, and hadn’t heard a word from them since then. I admit I was worried and 
started to think she was going to cut me off. I was bummed about McGill and felt I 
was stagnating. I feared she was giving up on our friendship. I was puzzled, sad and 


also rebellious. Am I really the only person not allowed to go through life phases? 
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Then Fred spoke to Marsha’s friend Diane, through his work, and she told him Marsha 
is losing her hair and that was why she hadn’t been in touch with us. I sent Marsha a 
card, not knowing what was happening or how she would react. I didn’t hear back for a 
long time, and then I received a long letter from her, which blew me away with its 
honesty and emotion, her struggle to deal with this. Turns out she isn’t just losing her 
hair; she has lost it all. The condition is known as alopecia and it seems to be the result 
of a too-powerful immune system. The body has no physical illness to attack and turns 
on itself. She’s always been hypersensitive and this means she’s more vulnerable to 
thyroid disease, asthma, increased allergies and diabetes. 

Her letter confirmed to me that this friendship has only deepened over the 
years and will stand the test of time. She started it by apologizing for her own state of 
mind at New Year’s, and it sounded as if she had the same fears about our friendship 
as I had. She was worried we would cut her off! It was a long, anguished and wonderful 
letter. I wrote a long one back in response, hoping to give it the depth and intelligence 
it deserved. Soon after that, Marsha called about Maine after already having made 


reservations for the four of us. 


eK 


I love Maine, its wildness, spookiness, compared to Vermont. Rocks, islands, pine trees 
with long delicate needles, a dusky rainy-day feeling. Fred and I camped for 3 nights; 2 
state parks and 1 private campground. At one point it started feeling as if there is no 
way for me to get to the woods and islands of Maine. All land seems to be owned, 
every berry patch covered with “No Trespassing” signs. Pikes, ramparts. We found 
what we thought was a huge field full of blueberries and stuffed ourselves like bears. A 
farmer and his wife came to investigate. Turned out all that property belonged to him. 
He was a kindly Finnish farmer. We couldn’t figure out his accent and Fred 
eventually asked him what it was. As soon as he found out we weren’t gathering the 
berries but were just eating them on the spot, he told us we could stay and eat as much 
as we wanted. We walked with him a while down the road, and when he found out we 
were from a city, he started talking about the blacks taking over the cities and how they 


didn’t have that problem here in Maine. People are so strangely inconsistent! 
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As always in Maine, I am struck by the contrast between the wilderness and the 
quaintness of the tourist towns, especially Camden. The antique stores are filled with 
overpriced British stuff and there seem to be even more faux Brits here than there are 
in Kingston or the West Island. But it is a pretty coastal town and it became truly 
beautiful during a flash rain storm; as the clouds darkened, the sea became more 


luminous. 


July 18 

To Red Pine Cottages, Cape Porpoise. Checked in with Mrs Craig, who never seems to 
change. Met Marsha and John. I love the little white cottage, the pine trees clouding 
around it. Beauty and peace here. I love the screened porch, the mingling of inside and 
outside. Overwhelmed by the presence of Marsha. She really has no hair, looks utterly 
naked and vulnerable, no protective covering. Yet at the same time I was stunned by 
how large and powerful she looked. An incredibly powerful appearance, as if when hair 
is stripped you’re faced with the essence of a person, unmediated, unhidden. Marsha is 
tall and imposing to begin with and her lack of hair compounded that. Without brows, 
her eyes are even more expressive than ever. An uncompromising, drastic, archetypal 
appearance. Marsha to the power of 10. I do understand why she feels people’s 
relationships with her have changed. 

She wasn’t exaggerating about losing all of her hair. She has even lost the little 
hairs in her inner ear, which is creating dizziness and car-sickness. One of the things 
that has upset Marsha so much is that she feels her hairlessness removes gender 
identification and notions of age. People can’t tell if she’s male or female. They think 
she’s much older than she is and strangers will approach her and ask what stage cancer 
she’s at. I admit I was startled at first, but it hardly took any time at all to get used to it. 
I completely stopped looking at her in terms of Before and After. I feel honoured we’re 


among the first people she’s seen, or has gone travelling with after the hair loss. 
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With Marsha, there is the constant tidal pull of family. She creates “home” wherever 
she goes, candlelight, music, food, communal feasts. We don’t just do things with her, 
we create traditions, layers of memory. We stay at Mrs Craig’s cottage, we eat at the 
Captain’s Table, we go for long walks along the beach and the harbour. Even going to 
the Ames on rainy days has become a tradition for us. We regale each other with stories 
we've repeated a thousand times, delinquent student stories, similar childhood 
memoties. 

John paid me quite a compliment. He said that was “a hell of a letter” I wrote 
to Marsha. Marsha told me later that when he saw the letter, he said, “She sure can 


wtite.” John is a keen observer so I will take that as a compliment! 


6K 


Rainy afternoon walk to Cape Porpoise harbour. This walk is exactly how I imagine an 
English seaside walk. Wild roses in bloom all along the curved road, water stained brick 
walls, harbour unearthly in rain and fog. Dissolution of forms into the ineffable. A 
fugitive, chimerical world. This small homey place becoming uncanny before my eyes. I 
look at the harbour and it seems so distant from me, so beyond reach, as if I am not 
part of this world even though I am standing on the road in the rain. Slender masts of 
boats, dreamy grey buildings, what is left behind in a world that is disappearing. 

There are two harbours, one above the sea and the other reflected upside- 
down. Every surface answered by another surface, inverted point by point. The two 
harbours live for each other, their lives interlocked but also as if there is no 
communication between them, mirroring the distance I feel while observing the 
harbour. 

We spent a lot of time in the cottage, reading. Marsha had brought along a sack 
of murder mysteries. I alternated between a creepy Ruth Rendell and Ice Water, a book 
too dumb to put down. Fred was absorbed in a murder mystery on a cruise ship. 
Marsha was also reading one of the Water series and we compared notes. John was 


engrossed in a true crime book, sex and court trials. 
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I also had two John Berger books on seeing, which I had picked up in a wonderful 
photography store near Camden. I occasionally dipped into them and pulled out two 
wonderful things. One a beautiful, haunting line from an Anna Akhmatova poem: 
“Promise to come again in a dream.” The second was a description of Van Gogh’s 
painting: “He was compelled to go ever closer, to approach and approach and 
approach. In extremes he approaches so close that the stars in the night sky became 
maelstroms of light, the cypress trees ganglions of living wood responding to the 
energy of wind and sun.” 


Then on to lobster and champagne at the Captain’s Table. 


July 22 
Back to Montréal. Boris very affectionate early this morning, as if waiting for everyone 
to fall asleep before showing just how happy he was that we had returned. Dreamed of 
my old house on Highland Avenue. Chris Hopwood was present, but not really in the 
dream. The sky was an eerie shade of green-yellow, storm-warning but an unfamiliar 
kind of storm-warning, a kind of storm I had never seen before. No one was really in 
the dream; there was only the house under this frightening sky. Presence of my mother 
in the dream; there but not there. 

Then I dreamed I was doing my thesis defense and all I had to do was read my 
Prague story out loud but I stumbled over the words as if I couldn’t recognize them. It 
was dusk and I seemed to be somewhere in California with a dollop of New England 
added for good measure. The thesis committee called for a break and I went out to a 
garden to calm myself. Warm-cool night tinged with the smell of jasmine and roses and 
when I glanced beside me, my mother was sitting there, alone, in shadow. I didn’t want 
her to see me, didn’t want her to know I was supposed to be doing my thesis defense. 
Most of all I didn’t want her to know I was flubbing it and they had to call an 
intermission. I did not go to her and when I looked again, she was gone. Is this a form 
of longing or even mourning for a lost mother? That line from Akhmatova: “Promise 


to come again in a dream.” 
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Aug. 28 

Véronique took me out for lunch. She often takes people out for lunch to thank them 
for extra work they've done. We’ve had some interesting talks but Véronique is elusive, 
doesn’t get familiar quickly, doesn’t pry into anyone’s personal life. Véronique and I 
once talked about our mothers. She is having a very difficult time with hers, a 
domineering “Queen Bee and aging flirt.” Her mother doesn’t like women and at her 
age still focuses all her attention on men. She’s only happy if she’s the best-looking 
woman in the room. We were talking then Véronique got a phone call. She disappeared 
after that, and although I waited to see if she would return and finish the lunch, she 
never did. 

I have learned that she resembles Terry Tsiampouras in temperament. When 
she’s involved in a difficult information search, or if the president calls, she plunges the 
library into pandemonium. She takes everything personally, just like TT does. 
Everything reflects on her ability and she also covers her ass just like TT. I sometimes 
wonder why I like both of them so much. 

Today’s crisis was “The Susan Baumann Affair.” Véronique is taking on a 
special project, Penny is sick and can’t come in for extra days so Carol offered the days 
to Susan Baumann. Véronique hit the ceiling and I don’t blame her. I detest Susan 
Baumann and don’t want to interact with her any more than I absolutely have to. 
Véronique once took Susan out for lunch and Susan actually told her she hadn’t 
wanted to come to Montréal, it was all her husband’s doing and she doesn’t like French 


people. I hope Véronique can sway Carol. 


Aug. 4 

Summer with a vengeance. We bought an air conditioner from one of Fred’s colleagues 
and installed it in the bedroom. It’s the only thing that’s made the summer endurable. 
Everyone at work has been hot and cranky. Everyone also says their neighbourhoods 
are super noisy this year. Needless to say my *hood has been anything but calm. The 


infamous people from the alley have all moved out leaving piles of junk in the alley. 
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There’s a young couple living on de Lorimier. ’'ve already heard them screaming at 
each other through the open windows. One day I was walking down the street and a 
package of raw chicken came hurtling out the door landing inches away from me. 

At night, the usual sounds of starter pistols, cherry bombs, Adam and his tool, 
the infernal mob bar, people shouting in the phone booth just underneath our 
bedroom window. One night last week I woke up at 3:30 by the sounds of yet another 
bar brawl. I went to the window and saw a man shouting and gesturing. Two identical 
cats were blocking de Lorimier. Both cars bore flags, mounted on the hoods and roofs. 
The only cars I have seen around here with flags belong to a charismatic Catholic 
group which espouses death to taxes and puts out a densely printed flyer called The 
Michael Journal. Does this mean that charismatic catholics are brawling under our 
window at 3:30 in the morning? Gang war between the gangsters and the charismatics? 


No word from Concordia te the thesis. 


6K 


Postcard from Marsha. They made it to Newfoundland and are having a great time. ’m 
so happy to hear that, also happy she sent the card to let me know. It did feel like such 
a big event, her re-emergence to the world. She apologized for breaking down on our 
last night in Maine. She didn’t have to — I would have felt exactly the same way. Then 
she added: ““To me you are one of the best people I have ever met.” A lovely note of 
faith, friendship and affirmation. 

And ... finally heard from Concordia. Good news. It looks as if I may have a 


Master’s Degree in English. 


Aug. 4 

Terry Byrnes called me at work to tell me the thesis has been officially passed. The readers 
are Mervyn Butovsky and Richard Sommer. Terry mentioned Prof Butovsky especially 
liked the first and last stories. The defense is scheduled for the 10". I must have seemed 
really nervous because TB exhorted me to calm down. He said it’s merely a formality and 


“unless a bad Lesley Battler clone shows up on the 10" there will be no problem.” 
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The readers’ critiques were faxed to me later in the day. Prof Butovsky’s reading came in 
first. He made few comments and the issues he brought up will be easy ones to discuss at 
the defense. So far so good. Richard Sommers’s comments came in at the end of the day — 
and he was tough. He did a line-by-line reading and was definite in what he disliked (and 
liked). He read the thesis very analytically and officially. He did, at least, get the point of the 
whole thing. “Very thoughtful, slow-paced stories, concerned with transitional and liminal 
experiences moving or caught between lives, crossing boundaries of identity and 
uncomfortably displaced from settled existence and relationships.” 

“On the negative side, there is a general dearth of physical descriptions, of 
characters’ appearance, age, expressions and gestures, which leaves the reader with a sense 
of their being somehow disembodied, even merely conceptualized; and there is little in the 
way of dramatic tension and suspense, of time itself felt passing in the stories, which 
remain for the most part static representations, though in other ways compelling. 

“Ms Battler is much better with the ambience of places — for example, of Prague, in 
the last story — than she is with the tangible realization of persons. Yet these are cavils 
about solid work on a high and serious level.” 

Seems like a good cop-bad cop set-up here. No doubt Richard Sommer is a much 
tougher customer than sweetie Butovsky. He also noted all the poor sentence constructions 
and remaining typos in the thesis. Yes, there were a couple of slip-ups and some badly 
placed typos slipped through. Nothing I would consider abnormal. Terry Byrnes doesn’t 
think any of them are serious either. He very carefully reassured me that the thesis had 
passed. Fred and I cracked open one of the baby bottles of champagne we picked up in 
New Hampshire, and while we were toasting the thesis, Marsha called. She and John are 


stopping over on their way home from Newfoundland. 
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Marsha and John stayed the night. We went to Amelio’s and roamed down Milton and 


through Prince-Arthur. 
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Aug. 7 

Went to see The Fugitive with Gail and Ravil. Ravil is definitely not moving to NYC, but he 
is still applying to places in the States. He seems so conservative yet he has quite an 
adventurous streak. Wanderlust too. He thinks nothing of driving to Plattsburgh or even 
Boston in one day. Surprisingly good movie and I enjoyed it. Richard Kimble’s leap down 
into the rushing water of the power dam was breath-taking. I really enjoyed Tommy Lee 
Jones’s portrayal of the cop, determined to hunt down his quarry. He was driven and had a 
greaat dry wit. I loved both his relationship with Kimble and the one he had with his 
colleagues. After the movie, we went for a walk, the very same territory we covered with 
Marsha and John. Ravil and Fred, Gail and I were so deep in our conversations we ended 


up walking around the same long block twice. 


Aug. 10 

Thesis defense. 10 am. Terry Byrnes, Prof Butovsky, Richard Sommer. Scott Lawrence was 
the committee chairman and I was glad he was there. He is down-to-earth, sympathetic and 
approachable. Nothing officious about him. No academic pretensions. He greeted me 
warmly and said he had been called from his vacation to do this. 

Scott had just become Concordia’s new long-term appointment in the grad 
department (just after his book Massing Fred Astaire was published, funny about that), and 
this was his first time as Chair. He was definitely not comfortable doing it. He and Terry 
did everything possible to put me at ease. They sarcastically called each other “Professor,” 
debated seating arrangements and put on quite a show of pipe-puffing camaraderie. I really 
appreciated it, and was able to see them both as allies. 

Prof Butovsky arrived, looking as neat and self-contained as his handwriting. He 
was the outsider in the group, partially because of his age and partially because of his 
formality and kind courtesy. Old World manners. He told me he enjoyed the entire thesis, 
and most of his questions were really easy to answer and discuss. Still no sign of Richard 
Sommer. Terry and Scott made jokes about “game wardening emergencies.” Richard 


Sommer is a part-time game warden somewhere in the Eastern Townships. 
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Terry then suggested the defense could officially begin. Scott said, “I’m the chairman here. 
You’re speaking out of order, Professor Byrnes.” Terry and Scott have such a good rapport. 
They made the whole procedure so much more fun than it could have been. Every one in 
that room would have preferred to be somewhere else and no one pretended otherwise. 

Richard Sommer did appear. He had fedexed his comments sheet to Terry Byrnes. 
Terry said, “That must have cost a fortune. Why didn’t you just go to the post office and 
send it Special Letter?” Being a former postie I just grinned. Post office services seem to be 
a well-kept secret. Everyone is using very pricey deliveries instead. Terry went on to say, “It 
looked like an armoured car had pulled up in front of my house.” 

Richard Sommer must be around fifty. Silver hair tied back in a ponytail, dressed 
like a student. Interesting face, a weathered sensitivity. Large grey eyes. He speaks in both a 
circular rambling and incisive analytical way. I already had the feeling he held very 
contradictory opinions of the thesis and I felt thoroughly criticized and complimented. 
Although he joined in on some of the jokes, he was the only one who really tried to 
maintain some sort of “official” position. 

When Sommer arrived, Terry, Prof Butovsky and I were discussing Yiddish. Prof 
Butovsky told me the word is “sheitel.” I said I was in no position to contradict, but the 
spelling ve always seen in books is “sheidl.” Terry backed me up on the spellings. He said 
I used the ones he had always seen as well. Sommer entered in the middle of this discussion 
and said, “Well I’m just a farm boy of Scandinavian descent.” That seemed like an odd 
defensive tone to take, especially since he was the one who walked in late! Sommer 
elaborated on some of his written critiques. He mentioned the static quality of the stories, 
then said you couldn’t write about Bardic states without the writing becoming the same 
way. 

Suddenly I felt a familiar sharp stab in the groin. Yes, it was my period starting in 
the middle of my defense. I looked around at all these men sitting around the table and 
sheepishly excused myself to run to the bathroom. There was no problem, but it made me 


feel pretty conscious of being the only woman in the room. 
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Some interesting things came out at the defense. At one point during the process Terry had 
suggested leaving out “Imagining Oma.” Well, Richard Sommer really liked and understood 
the Oma story. Everyone agreed that “Almost Familiar” is the best, and a very fine story. 
The whipping-boy of the thesis turned out to be “The Bastille,’ one I thought was firm 
ground. They all said there were too many characters and none were close enough to the 
main character. Terry seemed to have completely forgotten it was “Oma” he had 
reservations about and he had praised “The Bastille.” He revised history by now claiming 
he had always had reservations about “The Bastille.” Today I was glad I kept faith in 
“Oma” and left it in the thesis. It just proves how subjective all of this is, how easily revised 
people’s opinions are and how easily influenced they are by each other. Sommer read that 
story with great understanding and insight. 

Sommer brought up the dearth of physical description in the thesis stories, 
especially “The Bastille.” Sparks flew a little between us over that issue. At one point I 
asked why physical descriptions are so important. Can’t readers just imagine what a 
character looks like? I also mentioned that I personally didn’t like most descriptions of 
characters in books, I often find them clunky and awkward and I much prefer too little to 
too much. Scott and Terry laughed at that, but Sommer said, “Well, then it looks as if we’ve 
reached an impasse. Chairman Lawrence, what do we do about this?” Scott: “Damned if I 
know.” 

I then talked about how difficult I found trying to insert physical description when 
my points-of-view ate so close to the main characters. How do you work that kind of 
description in without a character always looking in the mirror? Terry then stepped in. 
Good old Terry Byrnes and his take-charge ability. “Lesley and I have discussed this,” he 
said. “And we’ve talked about it in terms of William Trevor. Maybe what we’re trying to 
make clear is a way of using physical description to make the characters more concrete. 
Physical description is effective when the main character is playing off one other character, 


when the issues aren’t diffuse the way they are in “The Bastille.” 
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R Sommer: “When I first started reading the thesis I was frustrated, even a bit angry. I 
thought I was reading stories written for adolescents. I know what I’m talking about 
because I’ve had to read countless numbers of these books in the last few years.” I was 
definitely bristling at this point, and seriously suspecting that Sommer had a preconceived 
idea of my work because of Po/ar Bear, where I think the stories do fall into that trap. I 
don’t think the first two thesis stories do. I think they’re better thought out and crafted 
than anything in Po/ar Bear, and that this line of criticism is unjust. 

But before I could say any of this, Sommer continued: “But as I read on I became 
more interested. I said on my sheet this was work on a high and serious level, and I started 
feeling this way when I reached “Imagining Oma.” He then proceeded to give a very 
thoughtful, insightful reading of that story. He spoke about how clever the parallel was 
between Martin’s railroad romances and Oma’s colonialist business world, and how 
dependent they are on each other. Martin needing Oma for the romance and Oma needing 
Martin to uphold her own view of herself. 

Sommer liked the ending, said he could picture Martin sitting back and keeping 
Oma’s real secret, which zs the colonialist business she’s engaged in. Sommer thought Oma 
herself had been very well-handled in the story. No judgment passed on her, her attitudes 
subtly seeping into her conversation. 

Finally, time for Scott to lead me out of the room so they could discuss the defense 
among themselves. It only took five minutes or so for Scott to appear again. He ushered 
me back into the room. The men all stood up. Terry congratulated me and there was a 
round of handshaking as if we had concluded a business transaction. Sommer said, “The 
characters may be disembodied but they sure do ¢hink, and I appreciate that.” He fixed a 
rather wry, penetrating gaze on me, as if I had managed to put something over on him. 

Both Terry and Richard Sommer suggested I submit the Prague story to Harper's 
Magazine. Terry said he’d like to see me make some money from it. Then he said he liked 
my story better than the ones he’s seen there recently. We chatted for a while, then 


everyone dispersed. Game over. 
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ek 
When I returned to work I recounted the defense to Véronique, Carol and Betty. I 
described the show the boys put on, the camaraderie. It was nice being able to joke about 


how my period started. Carol said her period started on the day of her MA defense. 


Aug. 13 
Friday the 13" 
(McGill Cataloguing) in the Windsor Station bathroom. She surprised the daylights out of 


, a lovely day when everything just went right. I ran into Mickey Brooks 
me but she didn’t seem the slightest bit surprised to see me. Such a pleasant, free spirited 
woman. Arrived at work and discovered I have to learn Lotus so I can compile the library’s 
statistics. This is a nightmare, as I have to look up every single person in the Merlin 
directory to find out what their department is, so I can track the number of requests by 
department. Lotus is a poky program, not very stimulating and working with numbers is 
not my long suit. But I was able to work in Elise’s cubicle and scrounge a little bit privacy. 

Called Terry Byrnes to find out what happens next re the thesis. We had a very 
pleasant talk, maybe the most pleasant phone conversation we’ve ever had. He asked me if 
I recovered from the defense. I said once I got past being nervous I did learn something 
from it, especially about strategies for incorporating more physical description into my 
close narrative p-o-vs. He was genuinely pleased to hear that. He may be a bit outside the 
system but he’s not cynical. His jokes and comments are never snide. 

Then we talked about Richard Sommer. I said I thought he had been a little 
contradictory and I didn’t know where I stood. Terry laughed and said it took a while to get 
used to Richard’s long convoluted statements. Terry said he once applied for a full-time 
position at Concordia and Richard was on the hiring committee. Richard hit Terry with this 
very long question in which he digressed about Bardic states and Buddhism. Terry thought 
it was a joke and he laughed. He didn’t get the job. 
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He told me that I have until September to pass the thesis to Terry once more, so he can 
verify that the last corrections have been made, and get the final copies to the department. 
This was a relief for both of us. Terry’s leaving for vacation today. I asked where he was 
going. If anyone deserves a vacation he does! He hesitated just a little before answering, 
seemed a little shy. He said one of the places he had grown up in was the Kawarthas — if he 
could say he had grown up anywhere. He still has old friends there and that’s where he’s 
going. Said he’s be back on the 23" — always conscientious. Haliburton, Algonquin Park 
area. I love that part of Ontario and I was really happy to hear he was going there for some 
reason. I said that sounded really nice. “It is,” he said, and again he sounded a little shy. I 
am really going to miss him. As he always points out, we’ve known each other for twelve 
years. 

Later in the afternoon, I was standing in the coffee lineup when Carol came out of 
the office to tell me I had a phone call. I collected my coffee and hurried back to the office, 
extremely baffled. Everyone was gathered around the sink and I saw there was a cake and a 
card. Bot for me! For having my thesis passed and graduating this fall. 1 was overwhelmed. 
Everyone here has been so supportive. Not always the case at McGill, where one would 
expect support. Elise wrote: “A long time coming. Yeah! Now some free time to enjoy life 
and friends. Congratulations Lesley.” Penny: “Now you can relax for a while despite the 
white car machos. Congrats.” Véronique: “Congratulations and enjoy a little glory.” 

Even the little errands I had to do after work were pleasant. I went to Astral on Ste- 
Catherine to get my Medicare photo taken. I can still depend on an Astral to have fun 
employees who have the right attitude about head office. They gave me 50% off, cracked 
jokes about the store, a customer came in to shoot the breeze over the counter. My photos 
were dried by a mini-hairdryer the store manager had to bring in from home. Yup, just like 


the old days. 
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6K 


Meanwhile, Fred was having a terrible day. Natasha was kneading his face and accidentally 
clawed him in the eye. When I got home, Fred was lying on the bed with a great big 
bandage over his eye, unable to open his eyes, unable to read or do much of anything. He 
was passing the time listening to shortwave, Natasha curled up on his legs. We made a lot 


of jokes about his being clawed in the eye by a black cat on Friday the 13”. 


Aug. 14 

Spent half the day in Emergency so Fred could have an eye check-up. To say the hospital is 
dehumanizing is an understatement. No humanity, no life, no spark, no care. People who 
don’t care in charge of caring for others. You walk in and immediately enter a dim 
fluorescent world, like being trapped inside an empty aquarium. No air, sickly colours. A Le 
Carré interior. The receptionist could have been a lifer at a university. Time is meaningless. 
There will always be more sick people, more forms to fill, more boulders to roll uphill. An 
hour in that waiting room made me feel like a sluggish fly trapped indoors for the winter. 
Dis-orderlies slammed stretchers around. 

The West Indian man sitting beside us said he was in so much pain he couldn’t sit 
up any more. He then sprawled face-down on the floor of the waiting room. A couple of 
us went to find a nurse. A behemoth finally emerged. She ordered him to sit up, told him 
he could not lie down in the hospital. I learned from my own jaw surgery that hospitals are 
no place for the sick. She grudgingly brought over a chair so the man could prop up his 
legs. When I, and another man in the waiting room, protested, the nurse said the patient 
was in because of a toothache. 

A woman entered and sat across from us. Fred would have recognized her right 
away, but he couldn’t see. I kept glancing at her, certain she looked familiar. Finally she 
laughed and said, “I'll let you off the hook. ’m Betty Lommitzer from the the bank.” Our 
favourite bank advisor. She was in with her father. We talked, and then she asked us if we 
were still interested in buying a house. We said we hadn’t thought about it in a long time. 
Then she said now was an even better time to buy. She also said she’d approve a mortgage 


fot us. 
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This cheered us a little. At least we could console ourselves by thinking we could be the 
kind of people who get mortgages from banks. Time passed. It was the middle of the day 
but it felt like night shift in the post office. Same kind of claustrophobic lighting. Someone 
eventually tended to Fred and he came out of Emerg with an even bigger bandage over his 
eye. I led him home, ran interference with the crowds at Vendome station, glared people 


into yielding seats. I was a ferocious bodyguard. All I needed was a cane to further threaten 


people. 


Aug. 15 

Another half-day in Emergency. Fred’s bandage was replaced again but his eye is getting 
better. He’ll be able to remove it tomorrow. He was in better spirits too. Ran into Odette 
Nadeau, my friend from McLennan ILL, out in the heat and bright sunlight. Return to the 
living world! She was on one of her marathon bike trips. Odette is very soft-spoken and 
she has a gentle appearance. She still always wears black and she never changes her hairstyle 
— shoulder-length with long bangs. Yet she possesses (or is possessed by) an all-consuming 
energy and restlessness. There is fire inside her. She takes everything to the extreme. When 
she lived near Lionel-Groulx metro, she would walk to the Olympic Stadium by herself to 
see tock groups. She’s a long-time metal fan. 

She’s intense and stormy in her relationships. She and Berti haven’t been getting 
along and I remember her intense, too-close relationships with bosses from McLennan. 
She has trouble with authority figures — tends to make friends with bosses and then resents 
it when they have to act like bosses. She’s very sweet, but her sweetness is wild. Odette told 
me she is leaving McGill and taking a job at Westmount Library. I congratulated her and 


am truly happy she is moving on. 
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Thought I heard gunshot. Lightning hit something very close to the apartment and the 
power failed. The TV cut mid-word. Lightning was relentless. The entire apartment felt like 
a storm corridor, an electrical channel. Even the furniture looked uncanny, especially the 
cabinet in the corner. It looked dark, strange, the bevelled edge of glass reflecting a weird 


light. 


Aug. 27-28 

Two hour lunch with Kathy Watt. I really enjoy her company. She’s friendly, loves to talk 
about people. I’m even more a safe person for her to vent about the characters on the the 
6" floor. Our lunch at Carlos & Pepe’s was very amusing because it brought out two sides 
of her. Sometimes she seems a little cloistered, old-fashioned, a propriety bordering on 
ptimness. But this hides a fun, open-minded, spontaneous side. She is a really a bon-vivant 
in disguise. Today she decided she wanted a beer, it would go down nice on this hot day. 
Sounded great to me. Carlo’s & Pepe’s is a student hang-out. The student server appeared 
and Kathy said, “Do you have beer?” The server looked at us as if we were space aliens. 
Kathy then asked if she served pitchers of light beer. I felt like telling the server she’d have 
to work at McGill to understand us! Kathy finally settled on Coors Light. We merrily drank 
out beer, ate enormous lunches, and had great fun playing amateur psychologist as we 


talked about the usual politics and brawls. 
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House-hunting. We are honest-to-god looking for a house. Fred wants to move to the 
West Island. I do not want to move there. Insulated, smug, self-satisfied, deep anglo 
territory built on the silt of grievance-collecting. I think Fred is caught up in childhood 
nostalgia. There is nothing for me on the West Island. I finally said if I found my dream 
house I would consider the West Island, but no farther than Dorval. Dorval is the outer 


outer limit for me. 
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I suggested we go to various areas, cruise the streets, note appealing houses (that are for 
sale. The first area we scoped out was Dorval, and Fred was pretty anxious to win me over. 
He gets idées fixes and instead of admitting it, he procrastinates, passively resists and 
manipulates to get his way. But I agreed, thinking, hoping we could eliminate it right off the 
bat. 

I liked Dorval more than I thought I would. The houses were smaller and many 
were full of character. They were houses we could both afford and feel comfortable living 
in. The area doesn’t seem anywhere near as isolated as Eric and Toni’s house. I did see a 
few too many Canadian flags though, and someone posted a sign on his garage which said, 
“Only Irish allowed.” And ... a lawn jockey on a front yard. It is painted white, though. 

We saw some places we didn’t know existed. Communities within communities. It’s 
interesting how different two parallel streets can be, or one street, depending on which side 
of the cross street you happen to be. We drove a bit through Lachine, streets I didn’t know 
existed even though they’re not far from our old apartment. Stately houses with an almost 
New England complexity; turrets, verandahs, additions of all sorts. It’s an unfamiliar way of 
seeing the world. Instead of looking at things as charming or interesting or strange, etc, ’m 
judging them. Do I want to own this? Can I live here? Can I live with that. 

Well, I have seen my dream house and it is in (drum roll please) Dorval. Me and my 
big mouth. In fact, I liked the house so much that when we finally did make it to Verdun 
and I found the small houses I knew were there, instead of making my case for Verdun I 
was lackadaisical. I really like Verdun, much better than Dorval. It’s interesting, full of 
contrasts and history. Dorval is just a suburb. There is still an Irish influence in the area and 


bE 


it’s full of street names like “rue Clemenceau,” “Ave Lloyd George,” etc. Passed a large 


plain church with one saint carved over the doorway, and a Celtic cross. St Thomas More 
church. 

Working-class area. Downtown teeming with people. Discount stores galore. The 
mixture of people and street life reminded me of NDG, near our apartment on Cote-St- 
Antoine. Of course, NDG is where I would live if I could afford a house there. Church 
bells were pealing in Verdun and a large public funeral was in session, hearse laden with 


flowers, crowds of onlookers. 
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Long blocks of apartments and duplexes and then, approaching the viaduct, these melted 
into small houses. Streets alternated between these little houses and the apartments. To me 
this would be the best of both worlds. I’d have my little house, but also feel I was still in 


the city. But the house in Dorval is the one I want. And so it goes. 
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I think the house is charming. There are houses everywhere which look just like it, a 
standard A-frame with a sloped roof, three bedrooms, two in a half-upstairs. But the 
colours radiate peace. Best of all, there’s a spacious quality to the interior — none of the 
cluttered, heavy claustrophobic feeling I get in so many houses. 

I can have my library/work room just the way I have it here on Tillemont. With 
this house I won’t be trading away the elegance or spaciousness of our last three 
apartments. And ... it is on the same street that Fred lived on when he was little, which 
makes him happy. It’s not at all like the house I grew up in, which makes me happy. This 
house is the embodiment of a dream. It felt nice, comfortable in every nook and corner. I 
could see myself cooking in the kitchen, reading at the dining room table. We’ve driven by 
it many times now, to look at it in the middle of the day, after work, on weekends and 
especially at night, as if it would change and show its true face. 

One night when it was particularly noisy on Tillemont, the bar door open like a 
cave, we decided to go and have a look at the house and check out how noisy it was on Ave 
Stream at 9:30 on a Saturday night. The street was so quiet we felt like prowlers casing the 
joint. The house had never looked more dreamlike. It sat there, a Christmas card house, 
half hidden by a beautiful tall blue spruce tree on the front yard, a wreathe on the door, 
porch light illuminating the path leading to the door, border of crimson flowers along the 
front. It looked so peaceful, enchanted, I almost cried. 

Fred’s mother has already been on scene. She pretended she was interested in 
buying the house just so she could snoop around. Then she returned on her own and 
looked in the windows. I can only imagine being the homeowner and seeing this middle- 
aged woman peering through my window. Who is this woman and what does she want? Fred’s 


mother is so amoral, she makes me laugh more than anything else. 
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Sept. 3 

The real estate industry is strange and frustrating. It’s a giant bureaucracy that isn’t located 
in one central place. You can’t quite see or touch it, but it governs every aspect of trying to 
buy a house. It’s an insidious cartel of agents, notaries, bankers, city officials, inspectors. 
Cut off one tentacle, another grows back. None of these people either know, or will give us 
the full story. They only know their own little fiefdoms. They feed each other, line each 
other’s pockets, while we remain in limbo until the next sudden demand. 

Our agent, Laurette Gallant is with Century 21. The homeowner’s agent is with 
Re/Max. They have all sorts of Byzantine deals and schemes worked out between them; 
commissions, showings, etc. As soon as I knew I wanted this house, we were hustled into 
a Century 21 office to make an offer. Laurette advised us to start impossibly low at 
110,000. The homeowner was asking 129 and he has turned down two previous offers. We 
made an official offer, signed forms and waited for the counter-offer. Laurette called me at 
work to say she had finally wrested a counter off out of him, and it came in at 119. We 
weren’t going to go above 120 and I honestly didn’t think he would come down that far. It 
really felt like fate, I was meant to have my little dream house. As soon as I got off the 
phone with Laurette I knew Fred and I were committed. And maybe we should have been 
committed! 

Laurette’s an odd little person. She usually deals with more expensive houses in 
deeper West Island suburbia, yet she herself is a bit tacky. Sometimes she looks like she’s 
playing dress-up, her heels a little wobbly, her dresses more the kind you see in the discount 
stores in Verdun that she deplored. She showed us two other houses that looked looked 
interesting to me, in case this one fell through, and seemed shocked when I told her I 
would prefer to live in Verdun than Dorval, that the West Island is not a selling point for 
me. 

She and every other agent we’ve met are so very middle-class and more concerned 
with telling us how to decorate the house than telling us exactly how to go about 
purchasing the house. At one of the houses she showed us, she made cutting remarks 
about the Indian family’s heavy furniture and decor, lowering her voice to make ethnic 
stereotypes, assuming we would agree with her. She had a well-rehearsed sales spiel, which 


even newbies like us could see through. Yet for all that, she is a hustler and works fast. 
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She doesn’t want to lose a sale and she has much bigger fish on her line than us. She wants 
to get us over and done with as soon as possible — and make her sale. It may seem a bit 
cold, but I am all for efficiency and getting this over with. I was a little surprised by the 
lackadaisical behaviour of some agents we’ve seen, especially the homeowner’s agent, and 
am glad to have a hustler on out side. 

Laurette found the homeowner, Ross Pounden, in a bar and she got him to make 
his counter-offer right then and there. I admired her spunk. It also meant she had that 
paperwork with her and ready to go. She also wasn’t unnecessarily pushy. She leaned on us 
re deadlines etc, but that was a good thing. She only called when there was something we 
had to do, otherwise she backed off. Not at all like that horrible woman in Lasalle. Fred 
leaned on Laurette for information. She didn’t know a lot of the procedures, said it wasn’t 
her job. Yet she did make an effort to find out for us. 

I also like the fact that she knew 119 was “He offer and she didn’t waste our time 
continuing to play the game. She said the house wasn’t worth more than 120 and if the 
price hadn’t come down she would have found us another, similar house. I will recommend 
her to Joe and Sandra, who are also thinking of moving to Dorval. I think there’s quite a 
hard-nosed businesswoman under the somewhat tacky appearance and sales spiel. She has 


a friendly face with a steel edge to it. I also think she did a good job for us. 
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Took the train from Windsor Station to Dorval for the first time, to meet the house 
inspector. Downpour. Found my way from the Dorval station to Stream Ave, where Brian 
Crewe was wrapping up the inspection. We heard him speak at a Royal Bank seminar on 
house-hunting and we liked what he said. The agents hate him. Laurette tried to discourage 


us from hiring him. 
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He was also an odd character. It seems that everyone we’ve met in real estate is a little 
strange. On the one hand, they have such middle-class values and beliefs, as if we’re all still 
in the 1950s. And yet, there’s something off-kilter about them, even a little shady. Neither 
Laurette nor Brian Crewe would ever fit in with the Ward and June Cleavers they seem to 
believe all their clients are. They seem more like characters you would find at a race track or 
casino. Brian Crewe looked like a pulp-fiction private detective, gold chain around his neck, 
great gold signet ring, shirt unbuttoned too far. He could easily appear on Unsolved Mysteries. 
He knew his stuff though, and he spent over two hours looking at the house. 

He also talked like a private detective, stating he worked only for his clients, not for 
the agents or owners. His eyes were very brown and penetrating, as if he were truly getting 
to the heart of a mystery. He wrote a detailed report, then sat down with us to explain it. 
He said it was a “good house,” and then explained in detail all the little things that are 
wrong and how they can be corrected. I was interested in his diagrams and explanations of 
how things flow together, the ankle bone connected to the shin bone, etc. All the intricate 
connections between things, how insulation works (or doesn’t), why icicle formation is bad. 
I found all this quite fascinating. 

Apparently, before I had arrived he had got Ross Pounden’s hackles up because 
Ross had done a lot of the work himself. But by the time I arrived, everyone was in a good 
mood, civil, conversational. The only person who seemed put out was Ross’s agent. Ross 
and Terri seemed like very nice people and it’s good to think our new house was owned by 
nice people. They invited us to come over any time to look it over. I wonder if that 


invitation is extended to Marria’s midnight visits! 
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As soon as the inspection was over we went on to Kingston. I was finally able to revel in 
the dream of the new house, away from all the stress surrounding it. I’ve never been in 
debt before and the idea is keeping me up at night. Visions of collection agencies, bail 


bondsmen, thugs with baseball bats dancing through my head. 
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And then there’s the bureaucracy. It’s a headless octopus and I can’t answer the most 
essential question: who are we all answering to? Who and where is “Head Office?” Where 
does this chain end? I have such a dire feeling of being enslaved. The more I learn about 
the world, about society, the more I feel powerless and aware of the absurdity. Who holds 
power over us and why is it impossible to break out of it? Because there is no other way I 
could possibly live in this house. 

Tm really not happy about living in the suburbs, especially the West Island. I feel 
like Pm selling out even though rationally I know that unless I was totally lobotomized Pd 
never become a West Island suburbanite. We’ve been living a settled home-oriented life for 
the last couple of years anyway. It feels as if as soon as I finished the MA I suddenly 
became a suburban home-owner with a corporate job. No happy medium here! 

Kingston was the perfect place to go because Marsha and John celebrated with us. 
They don’t know or care anything about the West Island, anglos or selling out. When I 
mentioned my worry over being in debt, Marsha said, “All kinds of morons own houses.” 
Through her I was better able to see the house as an act of fait: faith in our future, faith in 
the face of recessions and unfulfilling jobs, and even faith in Québec. Now we are truly 
committed to living in this province and instead of seeing it as selling out, maybe we are 
living out our beliefs. 

We went to see a play in Gananoque, drove out to Picton and took the ferry 
crossing. Lovely night walk with Marsha through Munchkinville. We spent the weekend 


exclusively with Marsha and John. Not even Bill made an appearance. 


Oct. 3-9 

Windjammer adventure on the Lewis R French! For a week I slipped the surly bonds of 
work, transit, school, house and into the rhythm of the sea. The wood under my feet 
undulating until my whole body moved as one with the waves and my inner ear had 
adapted to the motion. What I found myself thinking about most often were my 
experiences with the choir and the christian youth groups. The cabin evoked my room at 


the schloss in Mittersill or my tent at Pioneer music camp. 
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There was something cloistered, monastic about life on board the ship. Our days were 
centered around the work on deck, in contemplation of islands, wildlife and sailing itself. 
Then the backwards descent to the galley for evening communion around the great 
wooden feast table. Twice Ike got us all to hold hands and say grace and this seemed 
appropriate to me. At the end of the week, when we all had to separate and disembark, I 
felt I wasn’t just leaving a schooner and re-entering the world — I was entering the secular 
world for the first time. For a full two days after the trip my body continued to move with 
the sea, the bathroom and kitchen floor pitching and heaving. I didn’t get seasick — I was 
seriously landsick. Something in me didn’t want to let go of the ocean — or leave the 


monastery. 


Oct. 3 

Boarded the ship at Rockland. Soft lantern light under the canvas tarpaulin, gentle rocking 
of the ship on water. Immediately connected with a woman named Pat Carleski, who has 
been on many Lewis R French schooner trips. It’s so difficult to write about people you 
instantly hit it off with. How to describe the effortless humour, shared anecdotes and 
perceptions? Sharp sense of inside/outside. On deck, no separation between me and the 
elements. My body felt transparent. Yet our room below deck was tiny and so interior it felt 
like being in the belly of a whale. A wooden closet with everything fastened to the walls. At 
night I could hear bilge water sloshing around me, a deep immense sound. 

Wonderful textures and shapes on a ship — ropes, knots, braids, loops. Marvelled 
over the design of the most everyday objects on board, the smooth wooden pulleys, which 
looked as if they had been shaped from wind and water. They looked like objects you 
wanted to touch, hold, handle, use. Ropes were coiled, nested. Lines extended in 
geometrical compositions, framing my views of the sea and distant islands. The polished 
brass handles of Captain Dan Pease’s wheel repeated in the polished brass dinner bell. The 
wet dark wood of the newly swabbed deck, smooth square surfaces of the cabins fitting 


within the dimensions of the ship, not an inch of space wasted. 
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I know I had never before thought about the myriad varieties of rope, how many different 
colours and textures there are, how many different uses for each one. The heavy anchor 
and chains remind me that the French is a working ship. Sound of water increased, a 
ceaseless gathering. Odour of sea filled our cabin. At night, creeping up on deck to the 


head, the jellied glass of the porthole my only glimpse of the interior life of the ship. 


Oct. 4 
What an introduction to windjamming! Small vessel warning today and the French heaved 
and tilted to the point where I could imagine going over the edge. I feared I might et bored 
but I was riveted to the deck in two sweaters, ski jacket and trusty beret. Wave formations, 
oceanic badlands, shelves forming then crashing, entire geological epochs occurring within 
seconds. 

I could spend hours watching patterns of light on water, splashes of blue, grey. 
Waves that looked almost like concrete, concrete in motion, swirled, whorled, scooped 
troweled. Captain Dan said this was called “confused sea.” Normally waves move in a 
straight line, but when an obstacle is placed in their path, they bend. Out here, the islands 
form the obstacles and waves bend from all directions and converge. Some islands bearing 
houses, which look like ships run aground on promontories, lawns disappearing into a rash 
of trees. Gulls on the water, or following little lobster boats. Loon laughter. Seals, 


eiderducks suddenly rushing from the water. 


Oct. 5 

Got up around 7 am. Coffee and muffins already on deck. Camaraderie as people started 
emerging from their cabins. Ed swashbuckling on the bowsprit. Frances helping herself to 
a second coffee, saying in her marvelous deep husky New England voice, “No one will 
ever believe I got up this early by my own choice. I hate mornings. ’m a night person and I 
don’t usually even speak to anyone until I’ve had mu coffee.” She and her husband Ike had 
brought so much stuff with them, they even had their own coffee mugs. Pat and I joked 


that they were like the Howells on Gé/ligan’s Island. 
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Freshness of early morning light and air, the luxury of being able to mill around and relax 
in a morning instead of moving through it to get to work. Sunlight, blue water, a few white 
yachts bobbing on the surface, blush of colour in the distance. Pat and I talked about work, 
but it didn’t feel real. It felt as if we were talking about things we had done in a distant past. 
She supervises engineers in an aircraft company in Ohio. 

Good sailing day. Brisk without yesterday’s turbulence. Fred, who was so sea sick 
yesterday was fine today. We anchored off Bartlett Island, in Cookie Bite Harbour. Got 
into the yawl boat and headed over to the island to explore. From a distance the islands 
look so still, all visual, colour and shape. Yet the island itself teemed with life. It was as if 
the tide rolled out one night and left behind an undersea forest of lichens, corals, algaes, 
anemones, etc. 

Spongy greens, white tendrils which looked like frost on the ground, tiny infant 
pine trees reaching out of it. I was thinking that the white lichens which resembled white 
beards looked rather Japanese, when David said the Japanese pay a lot of money for this 
kind of lichen to place in their gardens. Star-shaped plants, glistening toadstools. Every 
piece of wood has mushrooms attached to it, smells like mushrooms. Beach covered in tiny 
shells and skulls, flakes of bone. Cemeteries of bone, rock and shell beside the cracked 
cobalt sea. Looked like a forest mysteriously grown out of a bog, soggy, decomposing, 
gorgeous hybrid textures, colours. The difference between seeing the island from our boat 
and being on the island, in the woods. Inside/outside again. 

Brooding sky made the colours even more intense, brilliant greens, bloody leaves. 
Leaves in the process of change. Autumn is x-ray season, exposing outlaw growth, 
renegade ivies, creepers on guerrilla missions caught in the act by their colours, reds rioting 
over once decorous spruce bushes. Incandescent oranges and yellows, candle-wicks, 
paraffin, lanterns of light juxtaposed with dark fir trees. Spongy, hollowed birch stumps, 
lichen-grafted, slugs clinging to them. Stripped wall-paper peeling to reveal yet more layers. 


Yet from a distance, the birches look elegant and aloof. 
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After exploring the island we descended back down into the galley, the hearth of the ship 
for feasting and fellowship. And what a great group of fellow-travellers! We really lucked 
out. Captain Dan Pease: the picture of a sea captain. He’s from a sailing background, 
learned it at his father’s knee. Been through the circuit of working on boats as a mate, 
building and rebuilding boats, finally buying and rebuilding the Lewis R French. He was 
once in the US Coast Guard where he learned Civil Engineering. He hates smoking and has 
just inaugurated his first year of no-smoking cruises and says his business has improved. 
The ship is his home and he hates to think anyone burning his ship with cigarette butts. 
Dan is Maine-born and bred, lives the sailing life and considers Rockland too big a city. 

Rob is the first mate. Ivy league good looks, square jaw. He’s a student rather than 
a sailor, the kind of student I miss so much from McGill. He’s interested in an architecture 
program at McGill and is thinking of visiting Montréal to check it out. Since we’re the only 
people he know there, he may come stay with us at our new house. For him, sailing is a 
sideline, a student job until he finds his real career. For Dan, sailing is his life. 

The difference between the two can be comical. One evening in the galley, Rob and 
Bridgette, the cook, were talking about religion and philosophy. I was playing Trivial 
Pursuit with the usual suspects and only caught snatches of the conversation. Dan came in 
at that moment, grimaced and said, “Oh, is this another Ivy League conversation?” Had a 
very interesting talk with Rob about old industrial cities, similarities between Montréal and 
Boston. 

Bridgette, our cook (“mess-mate’’). Very capable. The picture of youth and health. 
She wote a t-shirt which said, “Yes there are Christians at MIT.” She studies forestry there 
and had everybody recycling, composting, “scraping and stacking.” Sharon, one of the deck 
mates, is sturdy, salt-of-the-earth. She’s the real sailor in the group and is following Dan’s 
path. She’s working on boats now, but wants to own one like Dan. He paid her what I 


think must be his highest praise, said she was a “real sailor.” 
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Ed and Nathan Sprague: a father and son duo. Ed is quite a character. He’s a sailor and is 
building his own boat. Short, fair with an amazingly expressive moustache, almost as 
distinguished as Boris’s. Very expressive face. He was everywhere on the ship, 
swashbuckling, setting off the cannon, navigating, repairing the tarp with a needle and 
thread he undoubtedly kept in his utility belt. We even saw him in the galley drying dishes. 
He presented the image of the outdoorsman who could do everything yet from time to 
time he uttered dry self-deprecating remarks out the side of his mouth. His moustache 
would rise and there’d be something a little self-mocking about him. 

Pat and I laughed and laughed at the lobster bake when he whipped a knife out of 
its holster and sliced open a package of graham wafers, as if this was something only he, Ed 
could do. Once while he was taking a turn at steering, Captain Dan told him to veer right. 
Ed’s eyes twinkled, his moustache turned up and he said, “Would that be starboard, Sz? In 
real life he’s an engineer and has a running joke with his employees. They call him Scrooge. 
Ed got into one of the employee’s computers and programmed “It’s 9:00. Get to work, 
Cratchit!” on his sign-on screen. Fred really admired him. Pat also noticed the way Fred 
followed Ed around, imitating him. 

Suzanne Soracco: The one person on board whom I really didn’t like. Pretentious, 
competitive in a back-handed way. Always having to one-up you no matter the topic. If you 
mentioned finding an old table at a garage sale, she’s go on ad nauseum about the Louis 
XIV suite she found at some bankrupt antique store. She was around 50 and seemed to be 
posing as a bohemian intellectual. No sense of humour, always sniffing at or raising a 
disapproving eyebrow at the silly group; Fred, Pat, David and me. She avoided work 
whenever possible, wither by disappearing into her cabin for long periods of time, or very 
pretentiously taking photographs on deck. The only person she complimented during the 
whole week was Frances. Suzanne actually told Frances she was a beautiful woman, which 
pleased Frances to no end. Even Suzanne deferred to Frances. 

Dinners could be very amusing. She sat at our table, and every time she tried to 
dominate the conversation, Fred would harpoon her with one of his half-cocked arrows. 
Pat, David and I would crack jokes and laugh. Whenever we got silly or jokey she would 
raise that eyebrow, purse her lips and make what she thought was a cutting display of her 


intellect. 
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Pat and I were talking about the wonderful food on the ship and how we work and never 
have time to cook. Suzanne cut in and said, “Ever since I started working full-time I’ve 
only been able to bake bread on weekends.” Fred and I looked at each other. Pat started to 
laugh and said, “I love this nonverbal communication.” And only Suzanne could have a 
contact lens crisis on board a schooner. 

Funny thing is, so many of us on board were living out images of ourselves, playing 
roles. Dan as sea captain, Rob as student getting life experience, Ed as indispensable 
renaissance man and adventurer. Suzanne as bohemian sophisticate. But she was the only 
one who put other people down to build herself up. To be fair, she could have been a lot 
worse, and we were very lucky in our companions. 

Frances and Ike Jeanes: An amazing retired couple. They are like characters from a 
book, people I’ve read about but have never met anyone like them before. They’re from 
Virginia and I am guessing old money and family. Every evening on deck they would sip 
their cocktails as if they were on an ocean liner. Ike looked a bit like Eisenhower. Preppie, 
good-humoured, former football captain. Very hail-fellow-well-met.They are the kind of 
people I have only encountered at Kennebunkport or Russian Hill in San Francisco. Yet 
they both radiated common decency. 

Frances was a queen. High-spirited, adventurous, imperious. Everything about her 
said “breeding” in a way I rarely come across. Tall, slim, what Margaret Atwood would call 
“good bones.” Dressed in LL Bean from head to toe. Her voice was powerful and husky. 
We collected Frances-isms, such as, “Mosher didn’t approve.” She loves Gone with the Wind : 
“Scarlett wasn’t a nice person. She wasn’t supposed to be, and that’s the whole point.” 
She’s a wonderful story-teller and we all willingly paid court to her. “Ah’ve had to put socks 
on the cat mirrah and cover up the windshield at night just to keep that cotton-pickin’ 
mockingbird from pecking at it.” “Sometimes I look in the mirrah now and wonder where 
I’ve gone. I feel exactly the same. I don’t feel old, but when I look in the mirrah I always 


get surprised.” Deep throaty laugh. 
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She is stronger than Ike, very solicitous toward him. She’s the one who instigated the long 
hike to the look-out on our first island, and then the long trek to Brooklin at Wooden Boat. 
Ike was gamely keeping up, being the good sport clambering over the yawl boat with 
Frances, but he isn’t as strong and she looked out for him in a way that was designed to 
conceal that fact and let him keep his pride. She was also very solicitous of Bobby 
Blackwell, who often tagged along with Frances. On the way back from Brooklin, Frances 
flagged down a passerby and bundled Bobby into the car she she could get a ride back to 
the dock. 

She is indomitable in protecting others and she’s a natural leader. She loved talking 
about how much of a hell-raiser she was when she was young. But maybe the most vivid 
picture of Frances is of her sitting on her throne in the cabin, her legs crossed, her fur hat 
on, her eyes alive, her arm extended and saying, “Bring that to me,” and everyone vying to 
be the one to bring it to her, because we all loved Frances. 

Rozzi Holt was a strange old sea salt, New England curmudgeon. Her cabin was 
like a lair or den, out of which she’d emerge, bearlike in her brown jacket. Blunt, 
opinionated and a little frightening. One afternoon on deck, Pat, Fred and I were talking 
with Rozzi and the topic of Jeffrey Dahmer came up. Pat said she didn’t thing people with 
minds like that could ever be rehabilitated. Society has no effect. Rozzi seemed delighted to 
hear that, and she warmed to us. Then she said something out the side of her mouth, 
ending with, “bleeding heart liberals.”” Now I can say I’ve actually heard someone say this, 
and an American to boot. 

David Herrmann: Our Fourth Man; one of the Trivial Pursuit Four. A postman 
now; once a teacher. He’s from Milwaukee and his route is an inner city one. He arrived 
with a collection of old cameras and he knit the sweaters he wore on deck. Very intelligent, 
funny with hundreds of interests, hobbies, knowledges. The type of person who knows 


why the sky is blue, which is an eiderduck, what kind of lichen prefers a certain tree. 
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Our foursome was sealed during our first TP game, when we had a question about Barbie 
dolls. I mentioned I played with Barbies when I was a kid but was always descending to the 
guillotine and decapitating them. This caught fire and we roared with laughter over the 
Marie Antoinette Barbie, which came with a pink guillotine, the Imelda Marcos Barbie, 
which came with 400 pairs of little shoes, the Lizzie Borden Barbie with her own 
rhinestone encrusted hatchet. We kept coming up with them on deck too, which made 


Suzanne roll her eyes. 


Oct. 6-9 

Ship meandering, circling islands. The schooner subtly changing direction as if in tune with 
the vagaries of Dan’s mind. Coming to shore was like entering Maine through a back door, 
like kids approaching an estate house through rocks and forest, acres of hidden land seen 
only by us. Gorges of fir trees, old stone and brick of abandoned factories and fisheries, 
stippled with lichen, worn to bone, covered with new growth gift shops, antique stores. 
Frances runs an antique store in Virginia. We anchored a distance from a harbour so it felt 
as if we were in the middle of the ocean, as if the wind had died and we were abandoned 
there, surrounded by water, space, the great elsewhere. 

The French twinned with the Timberwind for a night, the two ships attached by a 
slender rope. The moon stationed just above our ship, moored and drifting at the same 
time. I love a feeling of privacy, or a deep warm interior especially when it is coupled with a 
sense of space and vastness. That’s exactly how I felt, anchored so far out of the harbour. 
The Timberwind passengers couldn’t have been a more different group from us. A rough 
bunch of brigands. Can the difference be because the Timberwind allows smoking? We 
climbed aboard each other’s ships, descended to the galleries. 

Went to Wooden Boat, a monastic-like school where people learn how to build 
boats. Quite lovely atmosphere of craft, master-apprentice relationships, long joyous 
disciple. The library there looked wonderful and I fantasized about staying there and 


running it. 
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Rain pattering on the tarpaulin, lantern swaying, feel of wet wood on deck, slippery wetness 
of the head with the moon shining into it, islands like stars in the sky. One small road led to 
Brooklin, winding through the island like twine. Fred, Bobby, Frances, Ike and I went on a 
last pilgrimage to the village. It was perpetually around the next corner and not one of us 
would be the first to give up, turn back. Then the crossing from Wooden Boat to the 
lobster bake in the yawl boat. Escape, adventure, my body at one with the boat, the 
aliveness of being splashed. I can’t remember when I last felt so thrilled, watchful, 
receptive. Crossing water. I have always loved that phrase. 

When we finally disembarked on the 9", I couldn’t adjust to being back on land. 
The earth rocked and pitched. My inner ear and rhythm had completely adapted to the sea. 
I was landsick for two days. But my dislocation seemed to go deeper than that. I had such a 
strong feeling I was not just re-entering my everyday life, but that I was entering the secular 
world from a monastery. It seems as if my body was clinging to the rhythm of the sea and 
resisting the life I would resume on land, the press of metro crowds, the myriad of things at 
work, the city itself. How to hold on to what I experienced on ship? Ho to preserve and 
sustain the solitude, receptivity, the closeness to nature and yes, feeling of god, I 
experienced on the ship? The profoundly simple ways we spent our days, the feeling that 


life is a miracle and how amazing it is to have a chance to live on earth. How to retain that? 


Oct. 12 

Mavis Gallant reading at the McGill Faculty Club. The faculty club is Gothic WASP. The 
reading was held in the ballroom. Yes, a ballroom, and the same ballroom where I spoke 
out against casual “policy.” I was so busy looking up at the gilt ceiling, carved cherubs and 
Art Deco seashell lights I prat-fell into the room. The audience was strange, fewer people 
than I expected and none of the familiar faces I was sure I would see. Instead, elderly anglo 


establishment types, old-money men and women, only a sprinkling of students. 
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I felt uncomfortable and couldn’t help think that these are the people Gallant escaped from 
by moving to Paris. Then Jane Jackel came in and I was so glad to see her. She asked if she 
could sit with me and said she was also surprised by the crowd. She heard we’ve bought a 
house in the suburbs, that Fred is starting a new job in the Biology department. We also 
talked about Howard Ross without really talking about it. Jane is due to return there in 
January and she is very worried about Louise. Dorothy has been giving her back-handed 
compliments. She’ll tell Jane, “I’m glad you’re coming back in January” and then add, “I’m 
sure you'll find a good management job somewhere.” But Jane isn’t so concerned about 
Dorothy; she’s always known Dorothy wanted her job. Louise is the real problem. 

Mavis Gallant is a tiny woman in complete control of herself. Good manners, but 
her rapport with the audience didn’t extend beyond the barest protocol. But then who 
could blame her? I was dismayed by the audience and I didn’t have to stand in front of 
them. Gallant was more concerned with warding off questions than answering them, but 
again, I found most of the questions bizarre, daft. Old insular people asking irrelevant 
questions, seemingly speaking to hear the sounds of their own voices. One codger, who 
looked like Laurens van der Post, confronted her about the “verity of her story about 
Montréal in the “40s.” He kept trying to explain all the ways she hadn’t got French doctors 
in the 1940s right. 

The same man later asked, in a very portentous voice, “Whither The New Yorker” 

Gallant just looked at him and said, “What do you mean?” 

The tone-deaf man soldiered on. “It’s just that ’m very worried about it.” 

By this point Mavis Gallant was as testy as anyone, as I, would have been. She said, 
“T’m a contributor. If you have questions about The New Yorker, I would suggest contacting 
Sy Newhouse.” I would never have come up with anything that sharp on the spot. 

Some younger people did ask about her writing and she said some interesting things 
about that. Not surprised to hear she edits her work rigorously. I was interested to hear she 
conceives of her stories in images, that her stories are built from connected images, like 
train cars. Someone asked her why she moved to Paris and she didn’t say, “Why not” or, 
“Have you ever been to Paris?,” which has become part of her legend. Instead she said she 
couldn’t really answer that, it was a combination of things: the way Montréal was at the 


time, the way Paris was. 
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The reading was an interesting glimpse of a past Montréal though, both the story she read 
and the kind of audience that came to the McGill University Faculty Club. I could feel 
today’s reading was in the same world as the story, the same social hierarchy where the sun 
never sets on the British empire and the WASP is the ruling class and the only one that 
matters. Gallant was ironic, subtle and dispenses justice in her stories. It was fascinating to 
see the world of her story duplicated in the audience with no sense of irony or self- 
awareness among the audience, people who heard only what they wanted to hear and she 
herself trying to disassociate from them and deflect their questions. 

Jane and I parted at the Metro and she said she didn’t think I could ever become a 


“suburbanite.” High praise! 


Oct. 17 

Wonderful Sunday with Gail and Ravil. Gail took us to a kosher bakery, well-hidden in the 
industrial area of town, not that far from CP. I had no idea this lively bakery existed among 
the warehouses and abandoned factories, below the downtown where buildings remain like 
cast-off shells, husks, boxes after a move. The city has moved away from these buildings, a 
little east, keeping its distance, turning a chrome-cold shoulder to what it has left behind. 
From here, the office towers look as if they have sprung to live out of glass, steel and 
chrome as if they weren’t created by human hands and have nothing whatsoever to do with 
physical work. They’re virtual reality, holograms of light, illusions of dimensions, rooms 
which constantly change shape and size but all look the same. These structures don’t sully 
themselves with the soot, smudges, peeled paint, filmy windows, weather-worn wood and 
brick of their discarded predecessors, stranded relics of an industrial age. No one wants to 
admit physical labour still exists. As long as the labour exists somewhere else, unseen. 

Nice to enter a kosher bakery on a Sunday, staffed by Italians, and see a workplace 
full of life and human connection. We loaded up with knishes, breads, pastries of all sorts 
and then the gluttons went on to Beauty’s for lunch. Beauty’s is a popular brunch spot 
these days. We’ve tried to get in with Marsha and John but were stymied by the lineup. 
Today we got seats, but discovered it looks just like Reuben’s or Ben’s. Not much on 


ambience but the blintzes and coffee were delicious. 
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We talked about work. I sounded off about my ever-burgeoning workload, being CP 
cannon fodder, etc. Gail, of course, has her hands full of Louise’s con escapades and 
Dorothy’s passive-ageressive resistance. Gail caught Louise making cash transactions at the 
desk but there’s nothing Gail can really do about it. No wonder Jane is nervous about 
returning to Howard Ross from Systems. It was good being able to talk about work with 
Ravil. He and Fred often engage in rapid-fire exchange of jokes and banter (very similar to 
Fred and Ya’acov), but when Ravil talks about other subjects like current events or library 
work, it’s clear how intelligent he is. 

Unlike most McGill librarians, he knows the difference between university and 
corporate libraries, how we constantly have to sell our services to remain in business. He 
knows each request is also an advertisement for our service, and also an all-important 
statistic justifying our existence within the company. He said he’d rather work in a school 
of public library because he doesn’t have the kind of personality for the sales aspect of 
corporate libraries. I don’t either, but I do enjoy the challenge of last-minute requests and 
using contacts to bring in legal documents. It is a much more stimulating environment with 
so much more variety of duties. 

From Beauty’s we went roaming through Eaton and the Bay. Gail revelled in the 
Christmas decorations they’ve already started to put up. We spent ages in the furniture 
departments, entering little stage sets, play rooms. We sat in armchairs, reclined on beds, sat 
down at gleaming dining room tables, talking the whole time. We made suburbia jokes. I 
picked out Union Jack aprons and said this is what we will have to wear while barbecuing 
in Dorval. I'd get to go shopping at WH Smith. Gilbert & Daughter and Fairview are both 
so near! Ravil was a font of caustic suburbia jokes. He described his parents’ house and 


their lifestyles as the model for Fred and me. I didn’t know he had that in him! 


Oct. 19 
Bharati Mukherjee reading at noon. Great way to spend a lunch hour. So much more 
comfortable in the Concordia Hall building, surrounded by students, than at the McGill 


Faculty Club. The Gallant and Mukherjee readings couldn’t have been more different. 
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Mukherjee was born to an upper-caste family in India and has lived in England, Canada 
and the US, currently teaching at University of California at Berkeley. I expected a 
formidable woman but she was also very gracious. Her speaking voice was clear and lovely. 
She took the students’ questions seriously, addressed the people who asked them and 
spoke passionately about writing and multi-culturalism. She read passages from her new 
novel, which is set in New England in the 1700s, and said it was the most autobiographical 
writing she’s ever done. I found that so interesting. 

She gave me a lot to think about, particularly how multicultural New England was 
in the 17" Century, how much connection there was between New England, Asia, India. 
She sees the story of the Puritans as an immigrant story and the issues they faced in the 
New World, such as how much of their culture to keep and how much to discard, as 
paralleling her own life. That’s not how Pm used to seeing the Puritans and it was an 
interesting perspective on them as immigrants rather than religious nutters or slaughterers 
of indigenous peoples. 

By way of answering a question, Mukherjee talked about diaries she read of British 
travellers to Muslin countries, and how women were only mentioned in passing in these 
accounts, or found in parentheses and footnotes. But what excited her was evidence that 
many British women had left the European compounds and embraced the Muslim world. 
She was exciting because these ideas excited her. She was passionate and immersed in her 
subject, not handling or managing a question. She must be a wonderful teacher. It almost 
seemed as if Mavis Gallant attracted and evoked the past while Bharati Mukherjee is the 
energy of the present. And I think so much of that impression is due to venue. I wonder 
what Gallant would have made of the students at the Hall building and if her reading would 


have been any different. 
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Funny how I’ve been working in two places that are symbols of the British Empire: McGill 
University and CP Rail. Both represent Victorian dreams of progress and civilization, 
McGill on an intellectual, scientific and medical level and the railway with technological 
advance — new methods of transporting people and goods in bulk, unifying nations but 


always with the tacit goal of keeping the British Empire on top of the pyramid. 
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Both places contain a lot of ghosts. The Osler Library actually contains Osler’s ghost as 
well as his ashes. There are four bodies buried in Osler Library. The only part of Osler 
which isn’t contained somewhere deep within McGill is his brain. That’s in Chicago, I 
think. The university is centered around James McGill’s tomb. Pride of place. This isn’t 
even mentioning the scarier ghosts at the Allen Memorial, or the the CIA experiments that 
were conducted there. Pve always found McGill a haunted place, one of the reasons I really 
did love working there. 

CP Rail can’t quite compete with McGill for ghosts, but Windsor Station is a 
deliciously haunted building created from a Victorian sensibility and vestiges of empire. 
Nepotism is almost as prevalent at CP as it is at McGill. At WS there is a huge dark statue 
of Cornelius Van Horn that looks for all the world like a statue of Lenin. There is also a 
statue depicting an angel bearing a serviceman to heaven, a memorial to the CP Rail men 
who went to war. So much scope for imagination here, as Anne Shirley would say. In the 
heart of downtown, the station looks self-contained, a place of solitude, perpetually 
surrounded by snow and fir trees. 

I love working in this building so much [ve learned something about it. The 
famous railway stations were built out of the legacy of Romanticism. This was the artistic 
movement which liberated the imagination, exalted the emotions, gave expression to 
dreams and vision. It was also the style adopted for the age of empire. Windsor Station 
evokes medieval castles, a Gothic set design for a stage on which drama was to unfold, with 
a cast of thousands. Industry linked with romanticism — something no one can feel any 
more. 

The station was built in 1888. Inside it is a labyrinth and ’m always getting lost. 
Upstairs, in one wing is the CPRS president’s suite and that is a very impressive corridor. In 
another upstairs wind, polished wood of head offices where the great artery of travel was 
arranged. Below concourse level is another labyrinth of offices and corridors, an area that 
looks like any typical business from the 1950s and 60s, where people’s fathers went to 


work, briefcases in hand. 
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Oct. 25 

Sky relentlessly bleak, world shutting down all around me. All Soul’s Eve just around the 
corner, the time when the dead come to life. In the old days it was a time of reckoning, of 
judgement, of merciless justice. So who in their right mind would call a federal election in 
Canada this close to Halloween? And it was the Night of the Living Canadian. Everyone in 
businessland was let out at 4 and it looked as if someone had rung a giant school bell. At 
my polling station, riding of Papineau-St-Michel, the lineup was as long as the UIC lineup. 
Inside our voting booths, we slipped on our executioners’ hoods. We were a lynch mob, 
every hand holding the stake being driven into the Tory beast. Stubby pencils turned into 
the torches, pitchforks, axes, crosses, switchblades, stakes and knives of outraged villagers. 

By the time the Ontario results came through, the earth was red. This wasn’t 
election; it was a bloodbath. I could hear the cackling laughter around the bonfire. The 
rampage continued through the west, where Alberta glowed radium green for Reform. 
Québec went Bloc. Peter Mansbridge presided over the rite, resembling Robert Stack more 
and mote as the evening progressed, heightened by all those Unsolved Mysteries-style 
closeups as he intoned, “We’re now welcoming Manitoba to Election Night 93. We have a 
Liberal majority government. Jean Chrétien will be our twentieth prime minister. The 
Conservative Party has been slaughtered, humiliated, devastated in their worst electoral 
defeat Confederation. 

I was astounded to realize I played a part in a riot. Delighted as I am, how will the 
winners: Liberal, BQ and Reform be able to sift through the supporters and malcontents, 
the fans and the looters. Already tonight I am seeing so many antediluvian liberals dropping 
out of closets: Don Johnston, André Ouellet, Axworthy and even mention of (my god) 
Senator Keith Davey. The bodies are showing up everywhere. But I couldn’t have asked for 
a better slaughter. I think we should make every October 25 “Brian Mulroney Day,” where 


the entire country can burn his effigy. 
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Oct. 31 

First real night in our new house. Dark! The dark presses against the window panes, 
surrounds everything. Went for a walk. Now I know why so many horror movies are set in 
suburbs. There is something eerie about the quiet streets, the stillness of the houses, the 
lack of people. Woke up to a snow storm. Snow covering the yard, dusting the magnificent 
blue spruce at our front window. Then the commotion of finding boots, hats, not to 


mention out first bus and train connections. 
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Sometimes I feel a little like poor Natasha. Boris seems to have completely adapted to his 
new home. He just wants to go outside. He knows it’s not dangerous any more and he is 
stationing himself so that he can lunge for the door. Natasha still feels lost, dispossessed. 
She’s been hiding all day. Sometimes I know how she feels. There’s still an “unheimlich” 
feeling about the house, with only some of our stuff unpacked. Some areas now lived in, 
others terra incognita. The upstairs bedroom with the sloped roof looks like a European 
room, especially now that the armoire has been moved into it. The bathroom looks like a 
cottage. I might love the house so much because its different rooms remind me of 
vacations: Europe, Maine, Marsha and John’s house. 

The burbs may be quiet but they are not private. Streets coil into each other with 
no way out, containing nothing except houses, people moving around in houses, looking 
out windows, hundreds of glowing squares and rectangles. I feel self-conscious when I go 
for a walk because ’m not walking a dog. It’s a bit like being in Eefde. There’s a mix of 
houses in Dorval, from ones just like ours to much more luxurious split-levels. Then there 
are smaller, more disreputable houses, interspersed with the others, reminding me of 
Tillemont. Especially the one with the igloo tunnel fake garage and the Beware of Dog 
sign. The sounds are all sneaky, the furnace cutting in and out, the deep breathing of the 


bathroom pipes, skittering of squirrels and leaves, occasional drone of planes. 
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6K 


Interesting request came my way at work. John Binley, one of my regular clients from 
Calgary, asked if there was any way of tracking down some volumes of testimonials made 
by witnesses to the Hinton Rail disaster (collision between a CN train and a Via Rail train). 
We all had the the final report written by the CTC, but Binley wanted to see the 
testimonials. I called the CN info centre and found out from Carol Patterson that there are 
30 volumes of these testimonials. CN has them all, but they are not available to CP. No 
surprise there. I really wanted to track these volumes down. I didn’t succeed, but I did 
speak to some very pleasant people in Calgary — Provincial Archives of Calgary, University 


of Calgary. I also spoke to a pleasant person at the National Library in Ottawa. 


Nov. 5 

Book launch for 32 Degrees at the Hall Building faculty lounge. Picked up my free 
contributor’s copy from Ray Beauchemin. I’m on page 209. Ray is so nice, dedicated, hard- 
working, humourous and modest. I get the feeling he can be moody though, maybe subject 
t depression. He has a laugh that often sounds as if it’s been startled out of him. I always 
found out that he’s three years younger than me. I thought he was a few years older. In my 
“Imagining the Native” class, Ray was always insightful and his postmodern performance 
sparkled with wit. Yet there’s not a trace of egotism about him. Unlike so many other male 
academics, he never made pronouncements in class. He listened, absorbed and learned 
from everyone, not just the professor. 

His background is interesting. His parents were born near Drummondville. Ray 
grew up in Massachusetts, in the French-Canadian quarter. He spoke French until he 
entered kindergarten and says he often still thinks in French. French is his oral language 
and English is the language of his writing. The anthology looks great, very professional and 
I am happy to be included in it. So many of my Concordia friends and classmates: Jennifer 
Clark, Ruth Taylor, Scott Lawrence, Jennifer Price, Patricia Stone, Su Croll, Robert Majzels, 


Grant Loewen, Teresa Jurkowski. 
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Happy to see Teresa included in the anthology. I guess she did complete the program. She 
dropped out of the grad workshop with Terry Byrnes, and she slipped a long handwritten 
critique into my notebook. It was very sensitive and full of praise and she told me not to 
listen to the class. Ruth was there, Nick in her wake. She circulated, expansive, doing her 
Henry Miller thing, relishing the contact with other people, as always armoured in her 
preternatural articulateness. 

She dresses in big sweaters and jeans. Her hair is long, straight, parted in the center. 
She looks totally unadorned and natural. Yet her naturalness is also a form of armour. Her 
presence is intimidating, even monumental. Yet her emotional vulnerability shines through 
in her concern with people’s opinions of her. She holds grudges and can worry an offhand 
remark to death. Constantly analyzing. It was good to see her. She greeted me as an old 
friend and I really appreciated that. She was annoyed because only three small sections of 
The Dragon Papers were included in the anthology and the sections didn’t even link together. 
She also found the readings too long and boring. 

Su Croll is a very fine, inventive poet. I sat beside her in Postmodernism class with 
icky Stan Hoffman. She dressed in layers and reminded me of an onion. She also kept a real 
wrtiter’s notebook and I admired her for pulling it out in class and writing without seeming 
to feel exposed or self-conscious. She seemed quite dreamy, Neptunian. She go on 
Hoffman’s good side because she’s a baseball fan. I also found out she does film animation. 
A very creative, imaginative woman and I’m glad her work is being published. 

Terry Byrnes was there. When I saw him at the bar talking to Ruth, I thought this 
would be a good opportunity to network a little. I went up to them, said hello to TB and 
complimented Ruth on her reading. Ruth beamed. Then TB said, “Something smells like 
burnt spare ribs” and he bolted from the room! Ruth and I looked at each other, 
astounded. Then she cut loose with some of her choicest invective. “I will never ever 


9 


understand that man,” she said. “His wife wouldn’t let us converse?” We started making 
height jokes (IB is very tall) when Rob Allen, accompanied by a very young, adoring 
student, joined us. Ruth told the story and concurred when I added, “Coincidentally three 


seconds after I showed up.” So much for networking. 
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Nov. 11 

So many 19" Century eternal verities, such as faith in progress, commerce and Empire still 
exist in this company, deep inside the walls of the station. Even though CP has adopted the 
business rhetoric of the nineties and a new logo, which has aroused a great deal of 
controversy) these things still exist here. Working here on Remembrance Day was like 
turning on an x-ray machine and seeing concrete manifestation of those Victorian values 
that haunt the whole place. It’s still a company of fathers and sons, although I’ve been 
seeing fathers and daughters. Whether it’s father-son, father-daughter, uncle-nephew, etc, 
there’s a strong feeling of tradition, pride, a particular work ethic and sense of a torch being 
passed. Also a faith in the history (both personal and in terms of nation) which exists 
alongside the demoralization of downsizing. 

I’ve also never worked in a place that took Remembrance Day more seriously. I 
wore a black jacket with a poppy pinned to my lapel and I was not out of place. Everyone 
was dressed as if for a funeral, wearing the poppy. When passing people in the corridors, 
their eyes flickered from my face to my poppy and I felt there was a bond. We were all 
paying our respects, formal, reserved, yet somehow linked. Most of the time CP Rail 
employees are invisible to me, completely unlike the students at McGill. The only ones I 
see ate the usual groups clustered around the cafeteria. Most people disappear into the 
labyrinths of this building and I still can’t attach faces to the names that appear in my 
computer inbasket. 

Windsor Station is the stage for these old values. Veterans’ groups paraded through 
the station on their way to Dominion Square, old men in uniform, walking in step, the 
sound of their feet reverberating through the vast drafty building. A ritual. Hundreds of CP 
employees gathered on the concourse, some joining the parade and many more watching 
and lending quiet support and respect. An essential part of the ritual. During times like this 


it’s easy to forget any francophones work here at all. 
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eK 


The commute. Ugh. First, I catch a bus to take me to the train station. Mostly kids. I rarely 
hear French on this bus and the comments I do hear are from these anglo adolescents are 
as ignorant and antediluvian as Fred’s mother, who is around 70. A lot of these kids seem 
to be deliberately limiting their horizons. Next the train, which contains the nine-to-five 
rush hour crowd, the suits and Aquascutum coats. Sometimes I take the *bus into town. 
The 211 bus is a wilder mix of people, more interesting than the homogeneity of the train. 
The 211 is full of people who can’t afford cars, women with strollers, and of 
coutse, students. People on the 211 settle in as if preparing for a long journey and when the 
bus reaches open highway, you can imagine it’s going to Ottawa. I often don’t feel 
comfortable on the 211. I often sense a repressed resentment among the passengers, all 
those bodies crammed together, furtive faces searching each other, trying to strip everyone 
else bare while not giving anything away themselves. I am always relieved when students 


board and break the tension. 


26K 


Dropped in at Howard Ross to see if Gail was around. She was, and so was Maria 
Scordelis, who is still working as a casual at McGill. She and Gail were both at the Circ desk 
and I received a royal welcome. I went to sit in the lounge and it still feels like home. 
Talked with Maria. She worked in Serials for a while after I left and did not get along with 
Terry at all. He wouldn’t speak to her and he disappeared on her last day in the department. 
Maria said Susan also started acting strange toward her too. I like Maria. She’s friendly, 
conscientious, tries hard and never gives up. Needless to say, Dorothy and Louise have 
been taking advantage of her at Howard Ross. 

Maria has a dreary, negative side though. Every time I see her it’s another relentless 
litany of things that can go wrong. She just doesn’t have the gift of monologue/rant like 
Marsha or Cynthia. When Maria found out we just bought a house she recounted all the 
things that could go wrong until I felt like screaming. When someone mentioned Jane’s 
vacation in the Bahamas, Maria’s eyes widened. “Snakes!” she exclaimed. “You have to 


{?? 


watch out. I know someone ... seriously 
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Gail, Cynthia and I ended up going to lunch. Gail has had such a terrible time as a 
supervisor she can’t stop talking about it. It bubbles out of her just as Sixth Floor stories 
bubble out of me. She laughed when I said few people have to deal with both Imelda 
Marcos (Dorothy) and Bugsy Siegel (Louise) in the same workplace. Gail says she’s had a 
terrible year not only because of the turf wars and conflict at work, but her son Ryan has 
quit school and Scott has been working for years as a casual at McGill and isn’t any closer 
to permanent status. 

On the brighter side, Jane is returning to Howard Ross in January. Gail thinks Jane 
is reluctant to return because now she'll have to do something about the situation. Jane is a 
good supervisor but she doesn’t like dealing with the personal. As Gail said, “She doesn’t 
like getting her hands dirty.” The big problem with Dorothy is that she’s not bright but has 
an enormous ego. She will not accept criticism and blames all her problems on outside 
forces. She speaks in platitudes and doesn’t have much connection with reality. She told 
Gail that she, Dorothy, knew Gail was jealous of her “special relationship with Bob!” 

Returned to McLennan with Cynthia. I saw the new Circulation area and it’s 
terrible, a miserable little dungeon. Ran into Michel Morin who invited me to the 
MUNACA Christmas party, and Debra Yee with whom I exchanged jokes about whips, 


balls and chains. 


Dec. 3 

Christmas at Windsor Station - 19" Century splendour, a tall tree in the middle of the 
concourse, lights strung along the ribcage of the station, all quite lovely, like something out 
of a Dickens novel. Christmas has been adapted to CP Rail’s 19" century children’s vision. 
Music reverberating through the concourse. Every time I open the BIS door I step out into 
this roaring music, a cross between Star Wars and Wagnerian opera, the most bombastic 


Christmas music I’ve ever heard. 
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In this midst of all this was the annual CP Rail auction held in the station’s concourse. I 
atrived early and watched people gathering, milling, bidding, familiar faces mingled with 
tourists who had just wandered into the station and lingered for the spectacle. The 
Christmas music was drowned out by the commotion of commerce, live auction, raffle 
ticket salespeople, bake sale attendants. Everyone buying, selling, the money-changers 
taking over the temple. I guess this is what business is all about: buying, selling, winning, 
losing, no matter how Byzantine the structure encasing it becomes. The auction was for 
Sun Youth, but people forgot about charity in their rush to bid and win. Auctions are 
competitive sports. You want the object more because others want it to. You want to win, 
to crush your competition. 

There was the man in the grey suit who really wanted the hockey sweater signed by 
Patrick Roy. He was determined to acquire this item and he had several competitors driving 
the price higher and higher. Such grim determination in this man’s face, flint in his eyes, 
thin lips compressed into a line, then finally, the glint in his eyes as he picked up the 
sweater, which ended up costing him over $200. Anything to do with hockey was like this. 
Another man spent over $200 for two seats in the CP Rail corporate box at the Forum. 

Objects were dangled in front of us like bait, the kinds of objects you might find in 
a Victorian museum. Hockey, art, home decor, tools, as if each thing was a fragment of the 
true cross, each thing held up as if it were the Host, venerated by other people’s desire. 
Each person believing they are more deserving of the properties of the object of desire 
than their competitors. Each believing this is the object that will display their uniqueness to 
the world, and without it they are not Chosen. 

I bid on a lovely Christmas wreathe, but sat on my hands when my chief 
competitor went to $75. I was determined to not go beyond 60, but when I saw this lovely 
object pass me by to be claimed by someone else, I felt like a loser, much more 
disappointed than I would have been had I seen it in a store and couldn’t afford it. 


Auctions plant desire, generate competition, bring basin human emotions to capitalism. 
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Dec. 6 

I’m sinking under the weight of Christmas. Christmas at McGill is extravagant, diverse. 
There are so many people who are aren’t christians, or celebrate the holidays at other times 
of the year, and the food from all over the world is always delicious. But here at CP, anyone 
who doesn’t celebrate is invisible. Even in our small corner, it’s taken for granted, to the 
point where I’m embarrassed by the official Christmas cards sent by the company. They 
seem completely out of touch with society. We receive cards from various organizations, 
Unicef cards, which say “Peace on Earth” or “Happy Holidays.” CP is sending out “Merry 
Christmas” cards drawn by superannuated British Empire dudes, and one such card 
features a Santa Clause who looks as if he is chasing little children up a hill, brandishing a 
stick at them. I went on a one-woman crusade to find cards a little more appropriate. I 
actually found a “Happy Holidays” Unicef card with a little train on it. I will send that to 


Concordia, CN and all my other contacts. 


6K 


I love the house so much. It’s a joy to walk up the dark street, past all the other little 
houses, to the little square of light partially hidden by the beautiful spruce. It does feel like 
an enchanted house in a forest. Groping to find the right key to let myself into this house, 
to feel the soft carpet under my feet, to look at the house from all its little corners and 


angles. 


Dec. 7 

Howard Ross party. Gail called me at work to remind me to come. Véronique let me leave 
at four so I could go to the party. Got to Howard Ross and felt enfolded in warmth, 
festivity, food. Jane showed photos of her trip to the Bahamas, holding court to those who 
came to her. Some of the photos were excellent, but she would only admit to liking one of 
them. She also took what Gail, Judy Symansky and I thought were beautiful photos of the 
water, the play of light on waves, the kinds of photos I try taking. She belittled these photos 
and was surprised by how much we liked them. I think she actually cared the most about 


the water photos and that was why she belittled them. 
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Lovely to see everyone, especially Judy Symansky. Louise was there, looking like a 
starveling bird, trying to be sophisticated. She was hyper today, cracking hokes with Pat 
Nolan and me about her upcoming trip to Cancun. She even cracked jokes about calling in 
sick from the beach, when, in actual fact, she calls in sick all the time. 

Pat Nolan and I joked about casual life at McGill, but we were both serious that 
there should be a support group for McGill casuals, even a crisis hotline. In the middle of 
the night you could call and say, “I’ve been a casual here for 6 years and I’m about to jump 
off the Champlain Bridge.” We roared with laughter over various similar scenarios until 
Bob joking restored order. Pat has escaped McGill too. She is entering the ministry and 
working as a chaplain. A lot of women becoming chaplains these days! 

The party broke up very early and everyone quickly went their separate ways. Jane 
left to attend the Barbara Ehrenreich lecture. I was going to attend that as well but ended 
up talking with Gail and Bob instead. Bob was in a funny mood. He seemed a little shaken 
and needed to talk, to get something off his chest. He held a meeting today, in which he 
restructured the library and reassigned duties. Jane is still Circulation Supervisor but will be 
given hours on the reference desk. There will now be a Circ co-ordinator, someone who 
arranges schedules and duties for the shelvers and student casuals. Bob gave that job to 
Gail. Interlibrary loans were taken away from Louise, and at first Dorothy wanted that job. 
But as soon as she found out Bob suggested Gail for the co-ordinator position, Dorothy 
showed her true dog-in-the-manger colours. Louise said, “Well Dorothy, ?m sure you'll 
find interlibrary loans are pretty challenging.” Dorothy’s response: “Maybe for you.” 

Bob was shaken by the response. He did get Dorothy to take the loans but things 
didn’t go as smoothly as he expected. He’s so used to getting what he wants by using 
charm, humour and gregariousness that this was really bothering him. But he spoke 
optimistically about change and claimed he was glad the air was cleared at the meeting. I 
stayed until the library closed, revelling in a good long talk with Gail. We walked down the 
hill to Bonaventure together and the city became magic, just through seeing the buildings 
and decorations with a sensitive friend. The saints lined up along the ledge of Notre Dame 


were backlit and looked very dramatic. 
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6K 


Found out why we haven’t heard from Ya’acov in a long time. He’s studying to become a 
rabbi! I think he’s be a good one. He knows his laws and is attracted to people who are 
different. He’s honest and generous, a real mensch, and I love the way he and Kayla open 
their home to everyone, showing by example how one can live an Orthodox life. I have a 


feeling Y would also like to prove to his family that he can also do something intellectual. 


Dec. 10 

MUNACA party held in the dankUnion building. Spoke with Michel Morin. Michel, 
needless to say, knows we’ve moved to a house in Dorval. He must work for CSIS. Pm 
also assuming everyone on the 6" Floor knows this now. He recently moved to a little 
house in Pte-Claire and says he likes the *burbs. While talking with him, Cynthia appeared. 
Fred and I went to sit with her and her friends. Cynthia is as self-sufficient and lazy about 
keeping up friendships as I am. We understand each other and it’s so nice not having to 
explain ourselves, make excuses or resolutions. She had the day off and said it was a 
supreme effort to come in for this. 

Jane entered with Ailsa. Ailsa disappeared into the crowd and Jane seemed a little at 
loose ends. I asked her about the Ehrenreich lecture and she said she was disappointed. 
The talk was lively and humourous but Ehrenreich didn’t speak on the topic that was 
advertised. Jane also didn’t agree with her that we’re now living in a post-patriarchal society. 
Ehrenreich also hadn’t discussed corporations, which are breaking up, hemorrhaging 
people through lay-offs and downsizing. I collect lay-off statistics the way others collect 
stock market or race track numbers. I agree with Jane. Seems to me the patriarchy is 
consolidating power with a vengeance, especially if you look beyond US borders. 

The next big thing is supposed to be Information Technology. Right now we’re 
being bombarded with male rhetoric on this subject. Seems to me library work will end up 
subsumed into this more abstract concept of IT and men will once again take over as 
theorists, programmers, and entrepreneurs setting up the document delivery services and 


hundted of other side-industries. 
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If women don’t prepare for this, we'll end up relegated to conservative guard-dog positions 
as gatekeepers, pseudo-secretaries, data inputters. Technological progress always seems to 
belong only to men. Women have to start making our presences felt and upgrading our 
skills to keep men from taking the field. We need to tackle inequality and social issues. I am 
rather alarmed at how passive and self-centered the new age movement is. 

The evening wore on, more drinks consumed. Fred and Cynthia waxed nostalgic 
about the suburbs. Jane pointed it out, which pleased me to no end because I keep trying to 
tell him that he has gone off into a suburb nostalgia. Cynthia and I riffed about our gloomy 
adolescences, Joy Division and existential angst. We don’t just talk: we riff, solo, improvise! 
Best of all, Cynthia was looking at me in admiration, the way I must look at Jane, and I 


basked in the thought that someone as bright as Cynthia might look up to me. 


Dec. 13 

Business Information Services luncheon. It certainly wasn’t a McGill lunch. This lunch was 
basically 8 people with nothing in common sitting around a table in a so-so Italian 
restaurant. I had expected Elise to dominate the conversation but she was subdued. No 
spontaneous conversations sprung up between any of us and Carol did her best to break 
the ice by asking us all questions. Trouble was, it was only a question and answer session. 
No one picked up any of the cues, and we all kept to ourselves. 

At one point, Carol toasted our hard work and we all dourly raised our glasses. No 
one said a word in response, not even Elise. Carol blushed and looked embarrassed. 
Someone, Heather maybe, said, “Well, we’ve all survived another year.” I guess I didn’t add 
to the joie de vivre when I said, “Half a year, anyway.” Only Carol said anything interesting 
about herself. She’s been married twice and she once sold marionettes on a beach in 
France. I was so interested. I asked how she came to be on a beach in France selling 


marionettes, but she deflected the questions. Another dead end. 
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Dec. 24 

To Toronto! Travelling on Dec. 24, I feel I’m part of a mass migration, a fragment of light 
forming the glittering lifeline between Montréal and Toronto. Red lights undulate up one 
side of the highway divide, while on the other side a caravan of gold appears over the rise, 
elephants and camels and kings, a Silk Road of travellers bearing gifts and traversing afar. 
Outside Kingston, snowflakes funnel into headlights. Tracks slide off the edges of the 
highway into oceanic fields, stuck trucks locked to stalled suburban vans, the lights of 
Brockville twinkling, subdued, holding out a tentative promise like a forlorn carnival in the 
dark distance. It’s always around here where the Eastern Ontarians slow to a creep, four- 
ways flashing a cautionary tale. With a flick of a wrist, prophets signal doom, signal to the 
rest of us that the end is nigh and life is temporal on a night like this in Eastern Ontario, 
and only they can save us from the ditch. 

On the radio, usual countdown of Christmas fires, murders, suicides, hostage- 
takings, etc. The shoulders of the road blur into lines of pure motion, transmitting pale 
pinks, blues, violets. Nearing Toronto, the 401 opens up, a might Athabasca. The circuitry 
of the city spread out before me but always receding into the distance, off to the side and 
never within my grasp. Office buildings around Scarborough glow like radio tubes, steel 
skeletons sheathed in glass, commerce swathed in the celestial. 

Made it to Sharon’s. Rather tense beginning to the visit. Sharon’s sister Gail was 
sitting on the couch, staring owlishly at me. She didn’t greet me and I ended up mumbling 
something about the weather and looking down at my feet. Then she asked when we were 
going to Barrie. Things improved though, and it turned out to be a pleasant visit after all. 
Sharon and Gail get along well. Occasionally they clash and it’s usually over Gail’s young 
son, Matthew. I know Sharon thinks Gail and Mark spoil Matthew, and that they aren’t 
very practical. Gail thinks Sharon isn’t realistic and she’s too judgmental. But all that seems 
completely normal between siblings. I think I must have won Gail over because Sharon 


told me Gail said I looked just like a model. 
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Sharon is obsessively redoing her house. It’s very lovely and feminine, full of bird and 
flower patterns. Her bedroom is utterly romantic. Pll bet some of her teacher colleagues 
would be shocked if they saw this house, not seeing Sharon’s dual nature at school. In so 
many ways Sharon is blunt and Calvinistic, yet here is her house. It also takes her two hours 
to put on her makeup. The home decor is also a way of fending off depression by keeping 
the surfaces light and pretty. Houses, as I am discovering can be dark, lonely and eerie. 
Sharon was in a good mood, relaxed, nothing traumatic going on at school. The 
days were long and leisurely and we revelled in conversation, had C-mas dinner and 
watched videos. Finally saw The Crying Game. Very clever in its structure. Dil was few and 
the relationship which developed between s/he and Fergus was beautifully rendered. I kept 
wondering what the movie would have been like if it hadn’t included the IRA, but focused 
entirely on Fergus and Dil; Fergus confronting his homophobia, love for a human being 
overcoming false gender walls. The movie was very clever in the way it drew the viewer 
into Fergus’s viewpoint, so the viewer comes to see Dil as Fergus does, and I found myself 


confronting the same initial repulsion toward the penis. So many levels to this movie 


eK 


Day-trip to Barrie to visit Boot. Heavy snowfall; the city was beautiful. The Barrie Race 
Track stood sphinx-like, newly mysterious with its lettering half-concealed in snow; a whole 
new identity assigned by the snow. Snow lies deep in the fields around Marsha’s mother’s 
farmhouse, trees stencilled in white. The more it snows the more is concealed or erased, 
the more is recovered, restored to me. With each footstep the town comes back to me. The 
new suburbs submerge, the neon signs along the strip are hooded and I can forget the city’s 
brute boomtown growth, its lack of public transit, new schools already surrounded by 
portables, which stand like train containers in the Turcotte yards. 

Woolworth’s is still here, but won’t be much longer according to Boot. Chau’s, the 
post office and Sam the Record Man are still here. And so is the Artifact shop. I move the 
way I have always moved through this city, homing in by 6" sense on the things that don’t 
appear on maps, long streets following the contours of the bay. Fred, a master navigator, 


gets lost in Barrie. That in itself says something. 
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Lakeview Road curves around the bay and at the end of it, the box cars parked on the 
track, the beginning and end of all memory, an image that won’t let go — this train sidelines 
in twilit snow has been here forever. 

Returned to Sharon’s house. She said it was the first C-mas she’s really enjoyed. 


Said she wished we could stay longer. So glad we did this. 


Dec. 28 

Overnighted in Kingston. Talked with Marsha in the lovely living room, tree richly 
decorated, cards garlanding the entire house, glowing candles and CDs. Marsha gave us 
Crash Test Dummies could, God Shuffled his Feet and we listened to that, delighting in its 
absurdity. Marsha told us all about her sister Donnalee’s latest scheme: having a baby 
through artificial insemination. It sounded like one of Donnalee’s typical schemes and 
Marsha made it sound like that, but after Fred went to bed, I discovered where this story 
was really leading. 

I had heard a while ago that Marsha and John were seeing a marriage counsellor. I 
found out tonight that it’s because Marsha desperately wants a baby and John doesn’t want 
children. As usual, she couldn’t just say her biological clock was ticking but had to 
rationalize it. The alopecia has made her feel ugly and sexless and having a baby would 
make her feel feminine, loved as a woman. Her chaplaincy has led her to this point, being a 
mother as natural conclusion to talking about growth and spiritual reproduction. I wonder 
why she feels such a need to justify this. Most people our age just have kids. 

But Marsha has a lot of hangers-on in her life and they’re all threatened by the 
thought of her having a child and not having as much time to spend with them. People are 
also advising her to just stop taking birth control and get pregnant, John will come around 
later. Since when did that trick ever work? Marsha railed against this trickery and I must 
admit, I’m very naive and wouldn’t have thought of doing that. Marsha probably has 
thought of doing that; she rejected it so violently. In her personal schema, it should be a 
beautiful spiritual experience two people live through together and she probably feels 
rejected because John doesn’t share her vision. I think she wants the child, the ideal of the 


child. And for John to see it from her point of view. 
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Marsha alternated between reciting paeans to John, declaring he’s the only man in the 
world for her, and threatening to leave him. She talked about him getting her pregnant and 
then she’d move out, raise the child as a single parent, but she wants them to remain 
friends, even neighbours. She declared she would leave John even if she didn’t get 
pregnant, because she’s be unable to live as a hypocrite. Couldn’t sleep after these 
revelations. All I could hear was Sharon’s voice, years ago, predicting this. I guess Sharon is 
right: people are predictable and I’m a rube for thinking otherwise. Maybe it’s better to be a 
Sharon, predicting people’s lives and never be surprised and dismayed by people. 


Dec. 29 

News broadcast over Merlin today, during the curious interregnum between C-mas and 
New Year’s when hardly anyone is around. It looks as if CP and CN will be merging all 
their track east of Winnipeg. Resulting in at least 3,000 job cuts. Obviously Pm toast. No 
details have been worked out. The talking heads are still playing it as a “favoured option.” 
Obviously it will take a long time — negotiations, various levels of government involvement. 
Of course, anything CP Rail does evokes a tremendous sentimental knee-jerk reaction from 
the general public, the Pierre Bertons and Michael Valpys. 

No one knows exactly how the merger will affect daily operations, what will be 
restructured, divested, relocated. If we continue as separate companies out west, will that 
be enough to keep our jobs. Will BIS be moved to Calgary? Véronique is really worried 
about that possibility. What about Canadian Pacific Limited? Do we do enough business 
with CPL to keep us in Montréal? If not, I’m gone. My counterpart, Carol Patterson at CN 
has been doing her job a lot longer than me. How does a crown company merge with a 
private company anyway? 

I feel Pve survived so much here already, the brutal workload, the ghosts of 
predecessors who hit the rocks, the ongoing Véronique-Penny tension. It’s been a drastic 
initiation. Sink or swim, and I think Pve been learning to swim. My phone skills have 
improved if nothing else. Pve already accomplished some good things, a lot of re- 


engineering. Circulation circulates. Date dues come up automatically in Merlin. 
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Infoline is no longer a horror show. A lot of ridiculously over-complicated procedures have 
been simplified, with time better used in sending messages to clients to explain how things 
now work. I have Amicus and Envoy up and running for interlibrary loans so I don’t waste 
a lot of time phoning around and ending up in voice-mail hell. 

Black humour in the café lineup. Various unions making various declarations. 
Jeremiads from all directions. Interesting photo published in Windsor World. Rob Ritchie 
and Paul Tellier (CN) sitting at a table. Mr Ritchie is sitting back, looking rather passive. 
Tellier is leaning forward looking very aggressive, pen poised over a piece of paper. It’s a 
CN photo (quel surprise) but reprinted in our paper. Very revealing — and disturbing for us. 
Véronique didn’t sleep all night because of the merger. She says she’ll take her package and 
go to Venice. I mentioned going to Prague and teaching ESL. Then we joked that as soon 
as I arrived the Iron Curtain would fall again, I wouldn’t be able to leave the country and 


“you'd be trapped in a lineup for your little breads, living in an unheated broom-closet.” 


230s 
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